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For the Companion. 


MIRAGE ON THE PAMPAS. 


Most persons who live where they have a view 


| 
| 





across any considerable body of water are | 
familiar with the ‘“‘ioom,”’ as it is called, of an 
The 
This 


opposite shore, or of a boat in the distance. 
object seems raised above its true position. 
is mirage on the water. 

On the dry plains west of the Missouri River 
the deception is far more complete and interesting, | 
for it shows a blue stretch of water where there 
is only dry ground, and over this strange images 
of objects that may be in sight. No doubt, in 
strictly like the Sahara, the 
phenomena of mirage are even more striking. 
these 
appearances as he saw them on the pampas of 
South America between September, 1888, and 
March, 1889. 

The reader will bear in mind that this is the 
summer in that hemisphere. This writer makes 
two classes of mirage of very different character. 
These are called “the summer mirage”’ and ‘the 
winter mirage.” 

The former was seen in full day. 


desert regions, 


A correspondent of Nature describes 


The extreme 
heat of summer is said to be most favorable for 
it. When the grass had grown, mirage would 
not be seen except in the dry, sandy bed of an 
It would there appear in the full 
blaze of a summer day. 


old laguna. 


This kind of mirage usually appeared as a strip 
of **water’’ running more or less parallel to the 
horizon, at one end narrowing to a point, and at 
the other end opening out into the sky. The 
‘‘water’’ was of the same color as the sky above 
it near the horizon. 

As the observer took a higher position, a 
mirage, if seen at all, was farther off than when 
he stood The “ water’’ also narrowed 
until it disappeared in a wavy line of fragments. 
By stooping, the ‘“‘water’’ was made to broaden. 
On one occasion a vertical movement of the head 
to the extent of one foot caused the mirage, which 
hundred and fifty yards distant, to 


lower. 


was two 
disappear. 

The effect upon the appearance of cattle and 
other objects situated in this watery layer is best 
seen from the accompanying figures. 














Fig. 1. 


Some of the conclusions reached as to the 
summer mirage are that it is due to a layer of 
relatively warm air close to the earth; that the 
mirage-giving layer is thin; and that there are 
not, to any noticeable extent, vertical elongations 
of objects, nor extension of normal horizon. 

The winter mirage was seen always about 
sunrise and ‘after a frost. The chief point in 
which it differed other was that it 
showed objects which were usually concealed 
below the horizon. After the sun had risen, all 
continued unchanged fora short time. But soon, 
at various parts of the horizon, the land just 
above the edges paled away, and finally melted 
into the appearance of ‘‘sky”’ or “water.”’ There 


from the 








were left, in the later stages of the mirage, first, 


the plain itself; secondly, above this a strip of 


land apparently suspended in the air; thirdly, in 
some parts of the horizon, another strip of land 
suspended in the air above this again. 
appearance in the 


Fig. 2. 


later stages is indicated in 


The 


THE YOUTH’S 


winter mirage is that it is due to the earth, and 
the air near it, being chilled considerably below 
the temperature of the rest of the atmosphere. 


— ~2> — 
AN INVENTOR. 


At the time when the Stamp Act was agitating 
the American colonists, a little boy, whose 
| invention was destined to benefit mankind, was 
| herding his father’s cows on the banks of the 
| Bellow Water in Scotland. While the cows 
quietly grazed, the boy amused himself by hew- 
ing out a small cave in the rocks. Here he built 
a fireplace, in which he burned the splint-coal 
which lay about. Up to that time, although 
several observers were familiar with the fact that 
the vapor driven off from coal by heat was 
inflammable, no one had thought of using the 
vapor for lighting purposes. 


For a long time Murdock experimented, and 
finally lighted his own house with gas in 1792. 
His gas lantern excited a great deal of wonder 
and was regarded suspiciously by some of his 
superstitious neighbors. It seemed to them very 
strange that air should burn. But it did, and 
they saw it, and wondered. 

In 1802, Murdock made the first public exhibi- 
tion of his invention. Boulton & Watt’s manu- 
factory at Soho was brilliantly illuminated by 
means of gas, and the sight aroused great 
enthusiasm. The new method of lighting speedily 
became popular among manufacturers from its 
superior safety, cheapness and _ illuminating 
power. 

When it was proposed to light the streets of 
London with gas, the idea was received with 
ridicule. Sir Walter Scott made many clever 
jokes about those who proposed ‘to send light 
through the streets in pipes;’’ Wollaston, a well- 
known man of science, declared that they “‘might 
as well attempt to light London with a strip of 
the moon;”’ and Sir Humphrey Davy joined in 
the ridicule. 

Many prejudices existed against the employ- 
ment of the new light. It was popularly supposed 
that the gas was carried along the pipes on fire, 
and that the pipes must necessarily be intensely 
hot. When it was determined to light the House 
of Commons with gas, the architect insisted on 
the pipes being placed several inches from the 
walls, for fear of fire; and after the pipes had 
been fixed, the members would often go up to 
them and cautiously touch them with their gloved 
hands to ascertain how hot they were, and after- 
wards express the greatest surprise to find them 
as cool as the surrounding walls. 

Crowds of people would follow the lamplighter 
on his rounds, awed and astonished to see the 
sudden effect of his flame applied to the invisible 
stream of gas which issued from the burner. 
William Murdock, who was for many years 
the right-hand man of Boulton & Watt in their 
mechanical inventions, tried to induce them to 
unite with him in taking out a patent for illumi- 
nating gas. Boulton & Watt were at the time 
involved in so much litigation over certain patents 
of their own that they hesitated to attempt any- 
thing new; and Watt advised Murdock not to 
try for a patent. Had he taken out one in the 
first place, however, he would have been a rich 
man. 

The inventor of the new system of lighting 
derived no advantage save the credit of inventing 
it and the Rumford Gold Medal which the Royal 
Society awarded him. 





Or 


CHANGED HER MIND. 


A young girl went to live in a Western city 
where the winters were severe. Never having 
been used to cold weather in her Southern home, 
she did not take kindly to the new experience, 
and had a succession of colds, induced by her 
own imprudence. 


“Why,” said one of her acquaintances, ‘of 
course you'll take cold, as long as you persist in 
going without any extra wraps. And of course 
you'll continue to get your ears frostbitten if 
you never wear a veil. You'll have to succumb 
to this climate, my dear, sooner or later, and do 
as the rest of us do.”’ 

“IT never will bundle myself up in one of those 
dreadful thick veils,’’ said the Southern girl, 
emphatically, “if I don’t stir out of the house 
again this winter.”’ 

There came a “cold snap” of unusual length 
and severity, and on the first mild day, some 
weeks after the above conversation, the Western 
girl was again spending the afternoon with her 
Southern friend. 

“Oh dear!”’ she said, looking out of the window 
at the thermometer, as she rose to go home, 
‘Just see that mercury ; it’s fallen twenty degrees, 
and I didn’t wear my veil, and of course you 
haven’t one to lend me, with your ideas.”’ 


bedroom, from which she returned with 
heavy veils. 

“You can take your choice,’ 
shamefaced expression. 


them most of the time for the last fortnight! 


accepted by her visitor, who said: 


tobogganing weather.”’ 


or — 
NOT APPLICABLE. 


applied with discrimination. 





The contributor remarks that in 
stages of the 


these 
mirage “Any one would 
guessed that the aérial images were indeed very 
vaguely defined inverted images.’* In 
case, however, he says: 


his own 


each aérial image was really topped by an erect 
image, which, with the trails hanging from it, 


later 
have | Herald tells a story in point. 


“It seemed to me that 


that fits every man. 


| you, Patrick ?”’ said one Irishman to another. 


glad indade am I that I’ve taken it.’ 





seemed like an inverted image.’’ The last traces 


of aérial images of land appeared just under the 

sun, and in that part of the horizon that lay 

opposite to it. 
The conclusion 


reached with regard to the 





| ties ?’’ asked the dram-drinker. 


| name isn’t 


| haven't got any infirmities, 
| wine for ?"* 


Her hostess rose in silence and walked into her 
two 


she said, with a 
“T have worn both of 


And you can laugh, if you want to!’’ she added, 
generously, which permission was thankfully 


“You're not the first girl who has decided to 
‘bundle up’ rather than stay in the house in good 


Scripture texts, like other good things, must be 
It is not every text 
The Hartford Religious 


So’ you have taken the teetotal pledge, have 


*“Indade and I have,’’ replied Patrick, ‘“‘and 


“But didn’t Paul tell Timothy to take a little 
wine for his stomach’s sake, and his often infirmi- 


‘‘Faith, and if he did, what’s that to me? My 
Timothy; and I haven’t got any 
| stomach-ache; and since I left off whiskey I 
What do I want 
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Largest & Most Successful in the World, 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. Ist. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties and 
work of every-day life. 

THE FACU TY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and zeal. 

DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 
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mercial School in the world. 
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this school. 

THE P YCTIPAL may be seen daily after Aug. 
lith, from 9 till 2 o’clock, at the School Building, 
h08 Washington Street, Boston. 
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ADIES are Interested in 
the new Corset made from Fine 
Pongee Silk. Our style “608” 
is not simply a Summer Corset, but 
one for ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Made from the natural silk.—Firm 
and durable in texture.—It has the 
choicest of whalebones.—Its springs 
are so flexible that they can be tied 
in a knot. ; 
The Zéghtest of all corsets, giving 
to the body 


Perfect Ease in Any Position. 





They fit the form so perfectly as to give style to the 
dress, and greatest comfort to the wearer in riding 


all athletic exercises, thus combining the best 


features of DRESS REFORM with the style and support 
of the finest French Corset. 


Made in four lengths, short, medium, long end 
extra long. Leading Dealers Keep Them: 
Manufactured only by the 


Worcester Corset Company; 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
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INTERLOPERS. | 
in Eight Chapters.— Chapter III. | 


Commencement Day. | 


“But I’m not lying,’’ insisted Dorothy to her| When the 
| put the tray 


conscience. “If she thinks I hurt my wrist in 
ny sleep why can’t I let her keep thinking so? 
And, besides, if 1 told—there are the other girls.” 

‘But you have nothing to do with the other 
girls,’’ returned her conscience. 
just as much by keeping silence now as you 


| would be at another time by telling a falsehood. 


Never had Dorothy welcomed the sound of the | You are acting a lie. 
All through } 


rising-bell as she did this morning. 
the long hours she had lain upon her bed crying 
silently, or pacing her little room stifling her 


* 

When Miss Lorimer came up again to see how 
she was doing, she was astonished to find her 
patient still awake, and as feverish as before. 


groans and trying to bear her pain withouta sign. | She sat down beside her to lay her palm upon 
She had not thought of removing her clothes | the throbbing temples. 


until well on toward daylight, and then she had | 
suddenly remembered that if she wished to avoid | 


being ‘found out,’’ she must 
begin by practising deceit— 
pretending to have been in bed 
all night. 

How she was to account for 
the injury to her arm she could 
not think. But it finally man- 
aged itself. 

A few moments after the 
rising-bell rang, Dorothy heard 
a knock upon her door. She 
was standing before her tiny 
looking-glass, trying to arrange, 
with her one hand, her hair 
into its customary long braid. 

“Come in,’’ she said, tremu- 
lously. 

Miss Lorimer entered. At 
sight of her, Dorothy straight- 
ened herself up and set her 
teeth hard, trying to hide her 
swollen wrist behind the folds 
of her skirt. But her face told 
the tale all too plainly, and at 
sight of her haggard cheeks 
and dark-ringed eyes Miss 
Lorimer gave an exclamation 
of shocked surprise. 

“My dear !”” she cried, “what 
has happened to you? You 
are ill. Tell me, Dorothy, what 
is the matter? You look as if 
you had not slept all night. 
Poor child! is it the old worry 
again ?”” 

The kind words went straight 
to Dorothy’s heart, and her 
overcharged nerves gave way 
under this new strain—the en- 
deavor to basely deceive this 
woman, who was kind to her. 

She bent her head and sobbed wildly for a few 
moments, while Miss Lorimer went to her and 
took her in her arms. In drawing Dorothy to 
her, she pressed against the injured limb, causing 
the sufferer to cry out with sudden pain. 

Miss Lorimer looked down and saw. She 
knew what was the matter, but how it had come 
about she did not try to discover. 

“You poor, poor little thing!’ she said, her 
Voice unsteady with sympathy. ‘Wait here a 
moment. 
Say to the babies.”’ 

She hurried from the room. Presently she 
came back with cloths and arnica and strips of 
flannel, and began to bind up the aching wrist, 
meanwhile uttering words of comfort. But every 
syllable, instead of solacing her, pierced Dorothy 
like a thorn. 

; “Tt is only a sprain,’ said Miss Lorimer, ‘‘and 

if we are careful it will soon be sound again. 


But you were a foolish Dorothy not to come to | 


meé at once.”’ 

Dorothy said nothing. 

“I had a friend once,’’ Miss Lorimer went on, 
“who sprained his arm in the night just as you 
have done. He could not account for it at all, 
and the physician said he must have wrenched 
the wrist in his sleep.” 

The breakfast bell rang. 

‘. will explain it to Miss Duprée,”’ said Miss 
—oteee, “and have you excused from chapel. 
= ; I will send you up some toast and tea.” 
_ #€ Was gone before Dorothy could say a word 
protest or explanation. ; ; 

A dainty breakfast made its appearance. 


De ’ trie 

orothy tried to eat, but every mouthful seemed 
to choke he 
taste she tri 

ae She tried to sleep, but when she closed 
er eve 2 © = u 3 i 

f *yes she seemed to see in herself the picture 
Ola mean lnpostor, 


I am going to ‘make it well,’ as they | 


|again that I hurt my arm! 


r, and she sent it down only half- | 


“No, no, Miss Lorimer,” 
sitting up. 


Dorothy exclaimed, 
“Please don’t—yet. If you knew, 


last crumb was gone Miss Lorimer 
aside, and turning to her patient, 


said: ‘‘Now tell me, Dorothy, all about last 
night. I will not say, ‘Keep nothing back,’ 


because I trust you sufficiently to believe you 
| 


“You are lying | 


will tell me the truth, the whole truth and nothing 


| but the truth.” 


| 


Dorothy told truly all that she had done, but 
said nothing about the other girls’ complicity in 
the affair; and Miss Lorimer forbore to question 
her concerning it. If she suspected that Dorothy 
had not set out on her adventure alone, she gave 
no evidence of her suspicion. 

‘Well,”’ said Miss Lorimer, “I think your 
experience has been severe enough, and I have 
pleaded with Miss Duprée to pardon you, because 





Dorothy meets her new Father. 


you’d think I was only being served right, and I 
don’t suppose you'd try to cure me at all—only 
you’re so good perhaps you would. Anyway, 
I’m going to tell you, because it would be lying 
if I didn’t. I didn’t hurt my arm in my sleep— 
I was awfully awake. I was on the—shed-roof!”’ 

Miss Lorimer looked at her in wonder. 

“The shed-roof ?’’ she repeated, wondering if 
Dorothy was not delirious and wandering. 

‘Yes, ma’am, the shed-roof. 


your fault brought with it its own punishment.” 
Miss Lorimer told her how necessary were such | 
rules as those which she had disobeyed; how a | 
school was like a nation, whose laws were not | 
made to harass people, but to protect them. 

‘And remember this,” she said. ‘No man | 


| thinks well of a woman who puts herself forward | 


|and gives him a chance to think lightly of her. | 
| 


Do you think those young fellows on the steamer 


I kind of felt as | last night, flighty as they were, would have dared | 


if I must have some fun last night, and so I} address you if they had considered you more 
| slipped down the hall and crawled out of the | than a silly girl? A man never holds up to the 
window and all along the piazza till I came to the | ridicule of his friends a woman for whom he 


shed, and then I slid down the 
sort of went out on the lake 


roof and—and— 
and—and—came | presence. 


back again, and it was when I was crawling up| 


I’m awfully sorry, 
Miss Lorimer! 
my feet. I feel just as if I never wanted to have 
any one look at me again.” 


“There, there, Dorothy! That will do. I 


I’m sorry clear from my head to | 


has respect, nor speaks of her lightly in their 


“If you knew as much of the world as I do, | 
you would know that what I have said is true. I 
was brought up among a number of boys,— 
brothers and cousins,—and so was behind the 


| scenes. I saw the lads flirt with girls who thought 


cannot quite understand this affair, and you are 


in no condition to try to explain it more fully. 


hear the rest.”’ 

She left the room. Dorothy dropped back 
against her pillow with a sigh of mingled uneasi- 
ness and relief—uneasiness because of the fear 
that a fuller explanation might involve the other 
girls; and relief at having confessed her own 
guilt. Presently she fell asleep, and slept until 
quite late. When she woke she found Miss 
Lorimer beside her. 

“You have had a long nap,’’ said the teacher, 
kindly. ‘And now, here is a little cold luncheon 
for you.” 

She produced a tray. Dorothy was very hungry 
and ate with relish, her companion sitting beside 
her and looking up now and then with eyes whose 
expression Dorothy could not quite understand. 





When you have slept and are stronger, we shall | 


it ‘splendid fun’ to be smiled at by strange young 

men, and who had no other idea than that they | 

were the admiration and envy of their mates. 
“If they could only have heard these same 


| young fellows talk about them later, how their | 


| 


| 


cheeks would have burned with mortification and 
shame! And I always warned against 
associating with such a girl. ‘She is not just the 
kind we want you to know, Margaret.’ 

“But I have said enough, I think. 
remember, dear ?”’ 

Dorothy felt strangely humble, and when-she 
tried to say “‘yes,’’ her voice trembled as though 
she were on the verge of tears. But she did not 
cry; instead, she put her arms about Miss 


was 


You will | 


| Lorimer’s neck and whispered : 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 





“T’ll try to be as good as I ought. 
will. You have been so good to me.”’ 
In the meantime Miss Duprée had learned 
enough of the affair to feel that Dorothy was not | 


Really I 


;room and tell her what she’s got us into. 


the only one concerned in it, and accordingly had 
made up her anind to discover the other culprits, 
not by means of secret investigation, but by a 
direct demand upon their honor. 

She appeared just before dismissal, and desired 
any or all of the young ladies connected with last 
night’s misconduct to hold up their hands. 

Out of all the class only one arm was raised,- 
Dorothy was still in her room,—and that was 
Marie Pollock’s. 

Miss Duprée waited a moment, as though in 
expectation of seeing more respond to her call, 
and then remarked, quietly : 

“Of course, having put you young ladies upon 
your honor, I cannot think, for a moment, that 
any concerned would fail to acknowledge her- 
self. Therefore, I suppose 
Miss Pollock is the only other 
offender. Should there be, 
however, any one whe from 
fear or any other motive has 
sought to shield herself by 
silence, I trust she will remem- 
ber that while disobedience is 
a fault, dishonor is a crime.” 

Again she paused, but noone 
made an attempt at confession ; 
and after telling Marie to come 
to her in her study, the principal 
left the room. 

The moment the girls were 
able to escape from the school- 
room they gathered into a little 
knot, and began to whisper 
among themselves about Dor- 
othy’s supposed treachery. 

‘“‘Miss Lorimer shows a great 
deal of partiality,’’ complained 
Fanny Bergen. ‘She always 
lets Dorothy off easy, and the 
rest of us can catch it. That's 
the reason Dorothy tells her 
everything. Talk about honor! 
I'd like to know if she’s been 
honorable !"" 


“Besides, she got us all 
into it,’ explained Pauline 
Leonard. 


“Yes, indeed,’ assented Kate 
Van Voorhies. 

“We never should have 
thought of going out in the 
boat if it hadn’t been for her. 


She proposed it. And she 
looked right straight at the 


men on the steamer when they 
called out to us, and —”’ 

‘And helped us on the shed-roof, and every- 
thing. She was just the worst of us all, so 
there!”’ 

“Tf you had raised your hand, Paul, I would 
have raised mine,’* whispered Della Carpenter. 
“T kept watching to see if you would, but you 
didn’t.”” 

“Oh, dear!”’ exclaimed Paul, sharply, ‘it’s a 
pity about you. You needn’t speak in that kind 
of despising way, either. If you wanted to be so 
fine, why didn’t you put your hand up on your 
own account, and not wait for me ?’’ 

“The fact is,’ said Kate, ‘‘we’re all in a pretty 
mess, and I’m going straight up to Dorothy’s 
Vl 
pay her up!” 

“Why, I don’t see how we’re in a mess,”’ 
returned Fanny. ‘No one knows about us.’’ 

“You goose! Of course not. Only a fellow 
feels uncomfortable, and that’s mess enough. If 


| Dorothy hadn’t told —’’ 


“Dorothy didn’t tell!’’ 

The girls started apart, and there, behind them, 
stood Miss Duprée, stern-faced and severe. The 
girls shrank back. 

“No, Dorothy did not tell,’’ repeated the 
principal, slowly. ‘Neither did Marie Pollock. 
In the first place, I do not believe in trying to 
make one girl inform against another, and even 
if I did, Dorothy would have been the last to 
answer any questions that might implicate you. 

‘Marie Pollock confessed to her own fault, but 
I might have imagined that those two were alone 
to blame if I had not been fortunate enough to 
come upon you just now and receive your own 
evidence against yourselves. I am sorry to find 
that out of six there are only two who have the 
moral courage, to say nothing of honor—to speak 
the truth. 

“You 


may go to your own rooms, young 
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ladies. At supper you need not appear, as I feel 
a desire to spare you the mortification of hearing 
your names read before the whole school as | 
having been connected with Dorothy and Marie 
in last night’s performance, and having failed to 
declare yourselves even when your honor was 
appealed to.” 

The girls went slowly from the room. 

Miss Duprée’s heart did not soften to them. 
Their misdemeanor was as nothing in her sight 
compared with their dishonest denial of it. 

For two weeks cards of invitation had been 
flying, and the hotel had long ago disposed of all 
its apartments. The chapel in which the exercises 
of the day were to be heid, was fragrant with 
blossoms and dim with shadowy boughs, while 
the gymnasium, where the concluding party was 
to be held, was converted into a bower. Poor 
Barney, the man-of-all-work, had oiled and 
polished the floor until his “‘back was broke.” 

These Commencement days were the bane of 
his existence, for at their season it Was “Barney” 
here and ‘“‘Barney”’ there, until the poor man was 
‘‘kilt entirely ;’”? and when he happened to be 
taking a breathing spell for the space of a minute, 
Bridget, his wife, who was the seminary cook, 
would always remark : 

“Och, Barney, me b’y, while yer ristin’, be 
schrubbin’ down me sthairs, for they nade it the 
day.”’ 

Dorothy’s enjoyment of the Commencement 
festivities was sadly interfered with. Her sprained 
wrist must still be bandaged; a new frock was 
lacking, and there was the prospect of the meet- 
ing with the ‘‘interlopers.”’ 

But she had determined to swathe her arm ina 
pretty silk handkerchief, to make the most of a 
bad job and be satisfied with her last summer’s 
white swiss, and to remember only the fact of 
her mother’s coming, which would reconcile her 
to the rest. 

She and her classmates were among the gayest 
of the gay. Having served their sentence and 
being forgiven, they could rest assured that their 
misbehavior would never be referred to again. 

Dorothy was holding one of her informal recep- 
tions in her room after study hours, when Barney 
appeared, bearing in his arms a huge pasteboard 
box, and remarking: 

“It's mesilf is wonderin’ what’s the contints, 
Miss Dorothy. They do be so loight and yit so 
lar-r-ge.”’ 

The girls laughed, and then crowded about the 
bed while Dorothy snapped the cords and tried 
to free the box from its wrappings. ‘I sort of 
think maybe it’s a dress,’’ said Dorothy, ‘and 
that would be—Ah!”’ 

For at last the cover was flung aside and there, 
beneath its coverlet of muslin wrappings, in its 
bed of tissue paper, lay the daintiest little frock 
imaginable—a mass of filmy lace and delicate 
mull. It proved to be just the right thing— 
simple and graceful, and fitting to perfection. 

The fact that the lace was real did not greatly 
enhance its value in the girls’ sight, for would it 
not have been enough, in any case, that it came 
from Paris? 

It was Miss Lorimer who told Dorothy what a 
costly little affair it was; at which Dorothy 
looked grave. 

“If it was so expensive I don’t see how mamma 
ever could have bought it,’”’ she said, “for she 
isn’t rich, you know, and when I wrote about 
having a new frock for Commencement, she said 
she was afraid she couldn’t afford it. And to 
think of her having sent not only the frock, but 
slippers and laced stockings, and handkerchief 
and fan and—and—everything!” 

Miss Lorimer smiled, and presently went away, 
while Dorothy felt that one of her cares was lifted 
from her mind. 

The Commencement proceedings in the hall 
were done, and the supper gong had sounded. 
Such chattering and laughing; such sounds of 
whispered jokes and giggling response! The 
girls were allowed special privileges at this last 
supper, and they made the best of them. 

The reception of the evening was the topic of 
overwhelming interest. 

‘*Are your people here, Fanny ?”’ 

“Yes, indeed. Didn’t you see my mother this 
afternoon ?”’ 

“My cousin Dick is here. Did you see him in 
chapel? That light-haired one with a mustache. 
He’s dreadfully clever; he goes to college!’’ 

“TI kind of wished I was graduating when Miss 
Loring read her essay and got so many flowers 
and was clapped so. It must be lovely fun; and 
then, never to go to school any more —’”’ 

“Poh! 1 don’t care. I like it here and I’m 
coming back, aren’t you, Dorothy? By the way, 
has your mother come yet?” 

Dorothy gave a short, disappointed sigh. ‘No, 
I watched for her but she didn’t come, and I’m 
worried. I guess she will be on the quarter past 
eight train; she wouldn’t want to take a later 
one. Oh, there! Did you hear that fiddle? 

Isn’t it elegant ?”” 

When the girls found themselves in the 
immense ball-room, late the gymnasium, with 
flowers everywhere and guests arriving con- 
stantly, they could scarcely keep their feet still 
with excitement. 


Dorothy was chatting gaily when some one 


| through it like a little whirlwind, her arms open, 





She needed no second bidding, but rushed 
away, her heart beating joyously, her lips trem- 
bling, and her only thought being of her mother. 

Her feet scarcely touched the stairs, she ran so 
fast. When had the distance from gymnasium 
to reception-room seemed so long before ? 

But in a moment, which only seemed an hour, 
she was pushing open the door and passing 


her heart beating and on her lips the cry, “Oh, 
mamma, mamma!”’ 
But the words died before they were uttered; 
for suddenly, as though in a moment turned to 
immovable stone, Dorothy stood still, her color 
fading, her breath forsaking her, and her heart 
almost ceasing to beat. 
The room was nearly deserted. Not quite, for 
by the table sat a gentleman who rose to meet 
her as she entered; who saw her change from a 
joyous girl into a cold little statue, and who, 
stepping forward, held out his hand, saying: 
‘‘And this is Dorothy ?’’ 
JULIE M. LIpPMANN. 
(To be continued.) 


tp 
PEACE. 


I have seen it Lt shining 
On many a face, 
A peace that is born of struggle, 
Serenest grace ! 
—Nellie Hart Woodworth. 


_———— 
For the Companion. 


FOR MARSE CHOUCHOUTE. 


“An’ now, young man, w’at you want to 
remember is this—an’ take it fer yo’ motto: ‘No 
monkey-shines with Uncle Sam.’ You unda- 
stan’? You aware now o’ the penalties attached 
to monkey-shinin’ with Uncle Sam. I reckon 
that’s ’bout all I got to say; so you be on han’ 
promp’ to-morrow mornin’ at seven o’clock, to 
take charge o’ the United States mail-bag.” 

This formed the close of a very pompous 
address delivered by the postmaster of Centre- 
ville to young Armand Verchette, who had been 
appointed to carry the mails from the village to 
the railway station three miles away. 
Armand—or Chouchoute, as every one chose to 
call him, following the habit of the Creoles in giving 
nicknames—had listened a little impatiently. 

Not so the little negro boy who accompanied 
him. The child had listened with the deepest 
respect and awe to every word of the rambling 
admonition. 

‘‘How much you gwine git, Marse Chouchoute ?”’ 
he asked, as they walked down the village street 
together, the black boy a little behind. He was 
very black, and slightly deformed; a small boy, 
scarcely reaching to the shoulder of his com- 
panion, whose cast-off garments he wore. 

But Chouchoute was tall for his sixteen years, 
and carried himself well. 

“W’y, I’m goin’ to git thirty dolla’ a month, 
Wash; w’at you say to that? Betta ’an hoein’ 
cotton, a’ntit?’? He laughed, with a triumphant 
ring in his voice. 

But Wash did not laugh; he was too much 
impressed by the importance of this new function, 
too much bewildered by the vision of sudden 
wealth which thirty dollars a month meant to his 
understanding. 

He felt, too, deeply conscious of the great 
weight of responsibility which this new office 
brought with it. The imposing salary had con- 
firmed the impression left by the postmaster’s 
words. 

“You gwine git all dat money? Sakes! W’at 
you reckon Ma’ame Armand say? I know she 
gwine mos’ take a fit w’en she heah dat.”’ 

But Chouchoute’s mother did not ‘“‘mos’ take a 
fit’”” when she heard of her son’s good fortune. 
The white and wasted hand which she rested 
upon the boy’s black curls trembled a little, it is 
| true, and tears of emotion came into her tired 
eyes. This step seemed to her the beginning of 
better things for her fatherless boy. 

They lived quite at the end of this little French 
village, which was simply two long rows of very 
old frame houses, facing each other closely across 
a dusty roadway. 

Their home was a cottage, so small and so 
humble that it just escaped the reproach of being 
a cabin. 

Every one was kind to Madame Armand. 
Neighbors ran in of mornings to help her with 
her work—she could do so little for herself. And 
often the good priest, Pére Antoine, came to sit 
with her and talk innocent gossip. 

To say that Wash was fond of Madame Armand 
and her son is to be poor in language to express 
devotion. He worshipped her as if she were 
already an angel in Paradise. 

Chouchoute was a delightful young fellow; no 
one could help loving him. His heart was as 
warm and cheery as his own Southern sunbeams. 
If he was born with an unlucky trick of forget- 


seem a part of his happy, careless nature. 


the time ? 





touched her upon the elbow and whispered in her 


ear: 


**You’re wanted in the reception-room. Quick !’’ 


fulne8s—or better, thoughtlessness—no one ever 
felt much like blaming him for it, so much did it 
And 
why was that faithful watch-dog, Wash, always 
at Marse Chouchoute’s heels, if it were not to be 
hands and ears and eyes to him, more than half 


One beautiful spring night Chouchoute, on his 
way to the station, was riding along the road that 


before him across the pony was almost empty ; 
for the Centreville mail was a meagre and 
unimportant one at best. 

But he did not know this. He was not thinking 
of the mail, in fact; he was only feeling that life 
was very agreeable this delicious spring night. 
There were cabins at intervals upon the road— 
most of them darkened, for the hour was late. 
As he approached one of these, larger than the 
others, he heard the sound of a fiddle, and saw 
lights through the openings of the house. 

It was so far from the road that when he 
stopped his horse and peered through the dark- 
ness he could not recognize the dancers who 
passed before the open doors and windows. But 
he knew this was Gros-Leon’s ball, which he had 
heard the boys talking about all the week. 
Suppose he should stand in the doorway an 
instant and exchange a word with the dancers? 
It would not take a moment. 

Chouchoute dismounted, fastened his horse to 
the fence-post, and proceeded toward the house. 
The room, crowded with people young and old, 
was long and low, with rough beams across the 
ceiling, blackened by smoke and time. Upon the 
high mantel-piece a single coal-oil lamp burned— 
and none too brightly. 

In a far corner, upon a platform of boards laid 
across two flour barrels, sat Uncle Ben, playing 
upon a squeaky fiddle, and shouting the “figures.” 
“Ah! v'la Chouchoute!’’ some one called. 
“Eh! Chouchoute!”’ 

‘Jus’ in time, Chouchoute; yere’s Miss Leon- 
tine waitin’ fer a partna.”’ 

**S’lute yo’ partnas!’’ Uncle Ben was thunder- 
ing forth; and Chouchoute, with one hand 
gracefully behind him, made a profound bow to 
Miss Leontine, as he offered her the other. 

Now Chouchoute was noted far and wide for 
his skill as a dancer. The moment he stood 
upon the floor, a fresh spirit seemed to enter into 
all present. It was with renewed vigor that 
Uncle Ben intoned his ‘‘Balancy all! Fus’ fo’ 
fo’ard an’ back !"’ 

The spectators drew close about the couples to 
watch Chouchoute’s wonderful dancing. 

“It take Chouchoute to show ’em de step, va!’’ 
proclaimed Gros-Leon, with fat satisfaction, to 
the audience at large. 

“Look ’im! look ’im yonda! Ole Ben got to 
work hard’ ‘an dat, if he want to keep up wid 
Chouchoute, va!’’ 

So it was; encouragement and adulation on all 
sides, till, from the praise that was showered on 
him, Chouchoute’s head was as light as his feet. 
At the windows appeared the dusky faces of 
negroes, their bright eyes gleaming as they 
viewed the scene within and mingled their loud 
guffaws with the medley of sound that was already 
deafening. 

The time was speeding. The air was heavy in 
the room, but no one seemed to mind this. Uncle 
Ben was calling the figures now with a rhythmic 
sing-song : 

‘Right an’ lef’ all ’roun’! Swing co’nas 
Chouchoute turned with a smile to Miss Félicie 
on his left, his hand extended, when what should 
break upon his ear but the long, harrowing wail 
of a locomotive! 

Then he vanished from the room. Miss Félicie 
stood as he left her, with hand uplifted, rooted to 
the spot with astonishment. 

It was the train whistling for his station, and 
he a mile and more away! He knew he was too 
late, and that he could not make the distance; 
but the sound had been a rude reminder that he 
was not at his post of duty. 

However, he would do what he could now. He 
ran swiftly to the outer road, and to the spot 
where he had left his pony. 

The horse was gone, and with it the United 
States mail-bag! 

For an instant Chouchoute stood half-stunned 
with terror. Then, in one quick flash, came to 
his mind a vision of possibilities that sickened 
him. Disgrace overtaking him in this position of 
trust; poverty his portion again; and his dear 
mother forced to share both with him. 

He turned desperately to some negroes who had 
followed him, seeing his wild rush from the 
house : 

‘*Who saw my hoss? 
my hoss, say ?” 

‘““Who you reckon tech yo’ hoss, boy?” 
grumbled Gustave, a sullen-looking mulatto. 
“*You didn’ have no call to lef’ ’im in de road, 
fus’ place.” 

‘**Pear to me like I heahed a hoss a-lopin’ 
down de road jis’ now; didn’ you, Uncle Jake ?” 
ventured a second. 

“Neva heahed nuttin’—nuttin’ ’t all ’cep’ dat 
big-mouf Ben in yonda makin’ mo’ fuss ’an a 
t’unda-sto’m.”’ 

“Boys!” cried Chouchoute, excitedly, ‘bring 
me a hoss, quick, one of you. 
one! I’m boun’ to! I'll give two dolla to the firs’ 
man brings me a hoss.”’ 

Near at hand, in the “‘lot’’ that adjoined Uncle 


” 


W’at you all did with 


and in the corners of the fence. 


the animal’s back. 


I’m boun’ to have 


Jake’s cabin, was his little creole pony, nibbling 
the cool, wet grass that he found, along the edges 


The negro led the pony forth. With no further 
word, and with one bound, Chouchoute was upon 
He wanted neither saddle 


nor bridle, for there were few horses in the neigh- 
borhood that had not been trained to be guided 
by the simple motions of a rider’s body. 


a certain violent impulse, leaning till his cheek 
touched the animal’s mane. 

He uttered a sharp ‘“‘Hei!’’ and at once, as if 
possessed by sudden frenzy, the horse dashed 
forward, leaving the bewildered black men in a 
cloud of dust. 

What a mad ride it was! On one side was the 
river bank, steep in places and crumbling away ; 
on the other, an unbroken line of fencing; now in 
straight lines of neat planking; now, treacherous 
barbed wire, sometimes the zigzag rail. 

The night was black, with only such faint 
light as the stars were shedding. No sound was 
to be heard save the quick thud of the horse's 
hoofs upon the hard dirt road, the animal’s heavy 
breathing, and the boy’s feverish “‘hei-hei!’’ when 
he fancied the speed slackened. 

Occasionally a marauding dog started from the 
obscurity to bark und give useless chase. 

“To the road, to the road, Bon-a-rien!’’ panted 
Chouchoute, for the horse in his wild race had 
approached so closely to the river’s edge that the 
bank crumbled beneath his flying feet. It was 
only by a desperate lunge and bound that he 
saved himself and rider from plunging into the 
water below. 

Chouchoute hardly knew what he was pursuing 
so madly. It was rather something that drove 
him—fear, hope, desperation. 

He was rushing to the station, because it seemed 
to him, naturally, the first thing to do. There 
was the faint hope that his own horse had broken 
rein.and gone there of his own accord; but such 
hope was almost lost in a wretched conviction 
that had seized him the instant he saw “Gustave 
the thief’? among the men gathered at Gros- 
Leon’s. 

‘‘Hei! hei, Bon-a-rien 
The lights of the railway station were gleaming 
ahead, and Chouchoute’s hot ride was almost at 
an end. 

With sudden and strange perversity of purpose 
Chouchoute, as he drew closer upon the station, 
slackened his horse’s speed. A low fence was 
in his way. Not long before, he would have 
cleared it at a bound—for Bon-a-rien could do 
such things. Now he cantered easily to the end 
of it, to go through the gate. 

His courage was growing faint, and his heart 
sinking within him as he drew nearer and nearer. 
He dismounted, and holding the pony by the 
mane, approached with some trepidation the 
young station-master, who was taking note of 
some freight that had been deposited near the 
tracks. 

‘““Mr. Hudson,” faltered Chouchoute, ‘did you 
see my pony ’roun’ yere anywhere? an’—an’ the 
mail-sack ?”’ 

‘Your pony’s safe in the woods, Chou'te. The 
mail-bag ’s on its way to New Orleans —”’ 
“Thank God!”’ breathed the boy. 

‘But that poor little black fellow of yours has 
about done it for himself, I guess.’ 

‘Wash? O Mr. Hudson! w’at’s—w'at’s hap- 
pen’ to Wash ?”’ 

‘‘He’s inside there, on my mattress. He’s hurt, 
and he’s hurt bad; that’s what’s the matter. You 
see the ten forty-five had come in, and she didn’t 
make much of a stop; she was just pushing 
out, when bless me if that little chap of yours 
didn’t come tearing along on Spunky as if Old 
Harry was behind him. 

“You know how No. 22 can pull at the start; 
and there was that little imp keeping abreast of 
her ’most under the thing’s wheels. 

“]T shouted at him. I couldn’t make out what 
he was up to, when blamed if he didn’t pitch the 
mail-bag clean into the car! Buffalo Bill couldn't 
have done it neater. 

“Then Spunky, she shied; and Wash he 
bounced against the side of that car and back, 
like a rubber ball, and laid in the ditch till we 
carried him inside. 

“I’ve wired down the road for Doctor Campbell 
to come up on 14 and do what he can for him.” 
Hudson had related these events to the dis- 
tracted boy while they made their way toward 
the house. 

Inside, upon a low pallet, lay the little negro, 
breathing heavily, his black face pinched and 
ashen with approaching death. He had wanted 
no one to touch him further than to lay him upon 
the bed. : 

The few men and colored women gathered in 
the room were looking upon him with pity 
mingled with curiosity. 

When he saw Chouchoute he closed his eyes 
and a shiver passed through his small frame. 
Those about him thought he was dead. Chou- 
choute knelt, choking, at his side and held his 
hand. . 

“QO Wash, Wash! W’at you did that for? 
W’at made you, Wash ?” 

‘“‘Marse Chouchoute,”’ the boy whispered, 9 
low that no one could hear him but his friend, " 
was gwine ‘long de big road, pas’ Marse Gros 
Leon’s, an’ I seed Spunky tied dah wid de mail. 
Dar warn’t a minute—I ’clar’, Marse Chouchoute, 
dar warn’t a minute—to fotch you. Wat makes 
my head tu’n ’roun’ dat away ?” ; 

“Neva mine, Wash; keep still; don’t you " 
to talk,’’ entreated Chouchoute. 

“You aint mad, Marse Chouchoute ?” 

The lad could only answer with a hand-pressure- 

‘Dar warn’t a minute, so I gits topo” Spunky— 
I neva seed nuttin’ cl’ar de road like dat. 1 com 
’ 27 ; ’ j » sack. I seed 

long side—de train—an’ fling de sa¢ 


”? 








skirted the river. 


The clumsy mail-bag that lay 


Once mounted, he threw himself forward with 


’im kotch it, and I don’t know nuttin’ m9? cep 
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mis’ry, till I see you—a-comin’ frough de do’. 
Mebby Ma’ame Armand know some’pin,”’ he | 
murmured, faintly, ‘‘w'at gwine make my—head 
quit tu’nin’ ’round dat away. I boun’ to git 
well; *case who—gwine—watch Marse—Chou- 
choute ?”” Kate CHOPIN. 


oo - 


THE HIDDEN BLOOM. 


Thou needest not that light should shine, 
Or any man thy beauty heed ; 

Enough—if haply this be so— 

That thou hast sweetness to bestow ! 


Harper’s Bazar. —Mary Bradley. 


————_—___—_ 
For the Companion. 


NEPIGON. 
In Six Chapters. — Chapter Ill. 


Trouting in Nepigon Pool. 


Not only John and Wen-a-goosh, but every 
member of our party, brought driftwood and 
brush for the search-fire on the rocks. But the 
belief that Lee was drowned grew upon us. 

The red glare of an increasing bonfire soon 
shone out on the dark pool, and lighted up the 
huge, brown side of Split Rock across the rapids. 
John and Wen-a-goosh launched a canoe. Pro- | 
fessor William, with Dick and Alton, were em- 
barking with them, while the rest of us stood 
despairingly by, when Thea suddenly screamed : 

“Why, there’s Lee!” 

Turning, we all saw him, standing a few steps 
up the path, looking toward us and blinking, as if 
in wonder. 

Teacher Sarah was so much affected by his | 





| 


sudden reappearance that she sat down on the | weight, by our little dial scales, but as Thea had | thick alders moving a little at one point. 


rocks without a word, and covered her face with | 
both hands. Dick was the first to re- 
cover breath. 

“Well, you’re a pretty fellow to give 
us such a scare!” he exclaimed. 
said Lee. ‘Why, have 
you been worried about me? Have 
you been to dinner? And did you 
catch any trout?” 

Alton groaned. “I wish somebody 
would carry me into our tent,” he said, 
sareastically; ‘I think I shall faint!” 

“Lee, where have you been?” Pro- 
fessor William asked, gravely. “We 
have been in the greatest alarm about 
you for two hours!” 

“We feared you were drowned,” 
added Teacher Sarah. 

“And we were going to search for 
your body,” said Dick, with grim irony. 

“Why, 1 went to sleep,” the boy said, 
falteringly, “but I thought it was only 
a minute.” 

Lee looked confused and very peni- 
tent. 

“I went up there to the head of the 
rapids,” he began to explain, “and 
made ever so many casts off the ledge, 
and stood looking at the water for 
some time. 

“But I did not get a rise, and after a 
while I felt sure I shouldn’t catch 
anything, and so reeled in my line. 

“The sun had just gone behind the mountain, | 
but was shining bright and beautiful on the other 
mountain across the river. It was so fine I thought | 
I would sit down and write up my notes, a few 
minutes, for I hadn’t got a chance to write a word 
since yesterday morning. 

“So Llooked about for a chance to sit down, and | 
went along on the rocks, a few steps above the 
canoe-landing, among the cedars, and sat down on 
4 mossy stone. 

“I wrote in my note-book ten or fifteen minutes, | 
and then | was dreadfully tired, for 1 haven’t slept 
much on the cars, and last night my bed had a 
great, hard ridge in it,—and I went to sleep!” | 

“Well,” said Teacher Sarah, laughing, “you gave | 
us a good fright.” 

Lee was so humble and shamefaced that no | 
further reproach was uttered. John warmed up 
for him as good a dinner as possible from what 
Was left, and Teacher Sarah brewed a cup of tea. 

At six o’clock the next morning we were all astir, 
hone the worse for our adventures. 

Alton and Dick had got out in time to angle an 
hour before breakfast, and had caught three trout. 
John made excellent coffee, and again we feasted 
upon fried fish. 

Immediately after breakfast the short pestage | 
Was made, and we went on up the river, reaching | 
Island Portage at ten o’clock, and the longer Pine 
Portage at noon. 

There is here a carry of a mile or more around 
4 succession of rapids and pools, the most cele- 
brated of which—famous among sportsmen the 
Whole country over—is known as Hamilton’s Pool. 

_ Itis situated near the head of the portage, and 
1s formed by a boisterous white rapid which comes 
foaming downa rocky cafon, and turning abruptly 
around the foot of a wooded bluff on the left or 
West side, spreads out in a seething pool of won- 
erful depth and color. 

— of the pool have a peculiar inter- 

desir ox ovement, a sort of ebb and flow, not 

z xplained, which the Indians attribute to 


ne ahbunoo-nah-magoos, the Spirit Trout of Nep- 
gon. 


“«Scare’?” 


ae is a tangle of whirlpools and counter 
ago 8, Somewhat dangerous to a canoe. Even 
a Tout are vexed by the turmoil of the waters; 
any of them, often great six-pounders, are con- 
a leaping out of the water, and tumbling 
io. © the foamy caldron with sudden splash- 
tne Portage we found the place occupied 
a se de party of Sportsmen, and accordingly 
mena me ed, made Little Flat Rock Portage, 
Xe ” ke Emma, and just at nightfall reached 

Pigon Pool. 

This is the deepest and grandest pool on the 


river. It isa mile and a half in length by nearly | Dick and Alton wished very much to cross over | to the tent, resolving meantime that no one should 


half a mile in breadth, and of great depth. Like 
Hamilton's Pool, it isa maze of shifting currents 
and eddies. 

As we paddled along by the east shore, the white 
water of atumultuous rapid could be seen pouring | 
diagonally into the poo] near the upper end of it. 
From behind a wooded bluff to the right, the heavy 
roar of the falls came distinctly to our ears. 

But evening was upon us, with rising clouds, 
and presently a growl of thunder in the northwest 
interrupted the continuous roar of the waters. 

Where the rapids turn half around into the great | 
pool, there is a pretty little headland, made all the | 
more picturesque by four balsam poplars, which 
we called balm-o’-gilead-trees. 

We had barely time to land and pitch the tents 
at this’ point, and prepare a hasty campers’ 
supper, when darkness fell, and the rain came in 
torrents. 

One sleeps till morning when camping. No one 
stirred until half-past five, when Lee crept quietly 
out, and taking his rod, made for the rapid in 
advance of all save Thea, who had waked and 
was meditating a similar project. 

They each intended to surprise the party by | 
catching the first fish, but Lee was a little ahead. | 
As Thea approached the rapid, she saw him | 
excitedly playing a trout. He had hooked one at | 
his second cast with a “gray hackle.” Thea gen- | 
erously ran and brought a scoop net. 

It was a rough place for them, for the rapid is 
full of great boulders at this point. 


| 
} 
| 








after a few flurries, Lee reeled it down to a short 


| line, and then, as he drew it slowly in shore, Thea 
scooped it up in the net and ran with it, line, hook | 


The trout | 
| darted wildly around the submerged stones, but 


to the other bank of the rapids and try their luck 
on that side. Accordingly, after lunch the canoes 
were launched, and all the party except Lucia 
embarked, and were paddled around the foot of 
the rapids to a point of rocks on the northerly 
bank of the river, whence it was possible to reach 
the coveted position on foot. 

Lucia preferred to remain in camp and make 
sketches. She had already taken several photo- 
graphs. 

“We shall not be gone for more than two hours, 
probably,” Professor William said to her, as they 
were putting off. 

But more than half an hour was occupied in 
going around the foot of the rapids. The party 
then began jack-fishing in the still water of a bay 
on that side, so that, as it chanced, Lucia was | >ft 
alone for more than three hours. She sketched 
the falls, the rapids and the camp trom various 
points of view, and was for some time pleasantly 
occupied. 

By and by she took her rod and angled along 
the rapid. 

After about half an hour she had a fine rise, and 
at the next cast hooked a two-pound trout, which 
she played for a long time. Finally she drew it 
into shallow water beside a stranded log, and 
scoop-netted it with her hat. The spasmodic 
struggles of the fish excited her pity, and she put 


| it in a bucket of water to show to the rest of the 


party on their return. 

By this time it was almost sunset. Lucia was 
momentarily expecting the return of the party. 
But the canoes did not come around the point in 
sight. 

As she stood watching her fish in the bucket and 


and all, back from the water. | waiting, she heard a slight noise in the bushes 
“Lee has caught the first trout here!’ she cried. | fifty or sixty yards away, on the lower side of the 
“And isn’t it a beauty!” | little open space near the shore of the pool. 
It was a young trout of not quite two pounds’ | Looking in the direction of the sound, she saw the 


said, it was the most beautiful trout that we had | 


eA 


a 


ever be the wiser for her adventure. 

But by this time the canoes were coming around 
in plain view, and they had no sooner reached the 
landing than Dick and all the others cried out, 
“Was that you, Lucia, who screamed?” 

To clear up the matter, Lucia was obliged to 
give an explicit recital of the entire incident. 

The most singular part of the adventure was 
that a somewhat imperfect negative of the scene, 
where the bear was in the act of bounding away 
into the brush, had been caught on the plate, 
exposed for a moment by the tumbling off of the 
cap, as the camera was falling forward to the 
ground! Upon developing the set of plates made 
use of during the trip, a few weeks later, this 
queer “view” came out with the others. It is one 
of the curious instances of accidental photography. 

5 C. A. STEPHENS. 

(To be continued.) 








SO ——— 


For the Companion. 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


We have seen many changes in England of late 
years. The English people—whom Cobden once 
described as the Chinese of Europe because of 
their love of old ways and their abhorrence of all 
things new—have of late been changing, recon- 
structing, pulling down the old, and setting up the 
new after a fashion which might entitle them to be 
described as the Japanese of Europe. 

In nothing have they accomplished a greater 
transformation scene than in their system of par- 
liamentary elections. 

A parliamentary election is now conducted on 
the ballot system, whereas in former days it was 
done by open voting, and the poor voter hardly 





Her first thought was that some animal was 





Thea and Lee bring in the First Trout. 


seen thus far, both as regards form and its red 
spots. 

It was scarcely ten minutes after Thea and Lee 
had taken their still struggling two-pounder to the 
camp-fire when John called out to them, “Come 
2at your fish!” He had rolled it in meal and fried 
it to a delightful brown. 

“Pretty quick work that, John,” said Teacher 
Sarah. “From the river to the platter in ten 
minutes!” 

“Now go fish again,” John said to them, witha 
laugh; “I will fry them as fast as you bring them 
to me.” 

Two which Alton and Dick presently caught 
sufliced for breakfast for the others. All then 
went along the rapids, to begin fishing in earnest. 

Dick obtained the first cast, but no fish rose. 
Then Alton whipped out his two flies, which fell 
lightly on the whirling water. Being still dry, 
they floated off airily across the seething hole, on 
a refluent wave. 

Flash! Something shining, specked with gleam- 
ing red, broke through the foam. Alton struck, 


but as he struck, another flash and gleam rose at | 


the other fly, and the reel whirred sharp and loud! 


| “Isaak Walton help me!” exclaimed the lucky 


fisher, under his breath. “I’ve hooked both of 
them, and they’re whales! For mercy sake, Dick, 
give me more room on this rock. There’s no room 
here to do anything!” 

Away went both trout out across the rapid, with 
his entire fifty yards of line, and doubled the thin 
spindle of rod clear down to the water. 

“Reel in! reel in!” cried Dick. 

“Tcan’t! I dare not!” replied Alton. ‘The rod 
will go if Ido! Oh!” he groaned an instant later, 
“there goes one of them. *Twas the big one, too! 
1 know by the way the strain slacks off.” 

He was able now to reel in the line, and after 
playing the fish in the pool for three minutes or 
more, managed with Dick’s aid to pass the net 
beneath it, and lift it out. 

“Just about two pounds and a half,” said Dick. 

“Three, sure,” exclaimed Alton. “But oh, that 
one that broke away was the big one! Five 
| pounds, I know by the way he pulled. He took 
|my leader short off. Wasn’t it a shame to lose 
| such a trout?” 
| While Alton was replacing his lost fly and 
| leader, Dick went down to the hole next below, 
| and with almost his first cast here, hooked a trout 

as large as Alton’s. 
| This fish made the liveliest fight of any, thus far. 
|It was nearly fifteen minutes before it tired 
sufliciently to be reeled into the shallow water 
| beside the rocks. 
| Both were very handsome trout, and the two 
| together weighed exactly five pounds. 





coming through them—a bear, or more likely a 
deer. Fora moment she felt slightly uneasy, not 
to say alarmed. Then it flashed to her mind that 
Alton or Dick was there, trying to frighten her, 
since they knew she was aloneincamp. Probably 
they had crossed the poo] at some point below, she 
thought, and come up through the bushes. She 
knew this would be quite like Alton. 

“But I will turn the tables on him,” she mur- 
mured to herself. Going on tiptoe to the tent, she 
got her camera, which held a plate ready to 
expose by merely removing the cap. 

She stole softly along toward the alder copse, 
full of her project, and almost bursting with 
suppressed laughter. Her plan was to get a 
photograph of Alton in the very act of “playing 
bear” to frighten her. It would bea fine advantage 
to have it to show to the others, and would turn 
the laugh upon him capitally. 

As she went forward the bushes waved a little 
more, and she caught a glimpse of some object 
amongst the twigs and leaves, which she was sure 
| was either Alton or Dick covered over with a 
rubber coat, for it looked as much like that as 
| anything. 

Evidently the joker was working his way around 
to get nearer to the tents, and had not seen her 
coming forward. 

Directing her camera at the spot, with the cap 
ready to whip off, she determined to take the 
initiative and surprise the rogue into suddenly 
rising up and exhibiting himself. 

She now called out, “Shoo!” 

At the sound of her voice, not a boy in a rubber 
coat, but a large black animal suddenly looked out 
of the bushes—where it had manifestly been 
devouring some fish refuse; and seeing Lucia, it 
gave a snuff of extreme surprise, and bounded 
away through the thick brushwood. 

Lucia was equally disconcerted. Dropping her 
| camera, she uttered a scream which John and the 
others heard across the pool; for they were now 
on their way to camp. 

In great alarm they plied their paddles and 
made haste to cross over. 

“It wasn’t so much that I was actually terrified,” 
Lucia explained afterward, ‘fas that it so com- 
pletely took me aback; for I had quite settled it in 
my mind that Alton or Dick was there under a 
rubber coat!”’ 

Recovering from her first fright, Lucia stopped 
to listen, and heard the animal, which she well 
knew must be a bear, running off. Then she went 
back and picked up her camera, which had fallen 
forward and struck the end of the lens tube down 
into the grass. The cap lay close by; it had fallen 
off the instant she had let go the camera. 








Replacing it on the tube, she carried the apparatus 


dared to call his soul his own. If he ventured to 
vote according to his conscience he 
was likely to be turned out of his house 
by his landlord, or if he were a shop- 
keeper, to be refused the custom of 
the landlord’s class. Now that is all 
changed, and a man can vote as he 
pleases, for he need not let any one 
know how he votes. 

But that is not the only change. The 
whole form and conditions of an elec 
tion are made quite different from 
what they used to be. 

Before Mr. Gladstone introduced 
these great reforms, every election day 
was preceded by a public nomination 
day. 

On the nomination day the various 
candidates and their friends met on 
a great public platform usually set 
up in the open air, probably in the 
market-place of a town. There the 
candidates were duly proposed and 
seconded, and made speeches in reply, 
each man setting forth his own preten- 
sions and disparaging the pretensions 
of his rival. 

A vast crowd gathered round the 
platform, and there were the bands 
of the different political parties—the 
bands of the Blues, let us say, and the 
bands of the Buffs; and the great 
object of the Blue Band was to drown 

the voice of the Buff candidate, while the Buff 
| Band was determined that if brass and drum. 
parchment could do anything, the eloquence of 
no Blue orator should be allowed to steal men’s 
souls away. 

Generally gangs of prize-fighters and other 
rowdies were hired on both sides to get up riots; 
and several sets of hand-to-hand combats com- 
monly went on while the political antagonists 
were distending their throats and making their 
eyes almost start from their sockets in furious and 
futile attempts to deliver their speeches. 

The ceremonials were, in fact, a mere saturnalia 
of riot, drunkenness and ruflianism. 

Now the whole of this public nomination is 
abolished. All that is doné on the nomination day 
at present is this: the proposers, seconders and 
supporters of each candidate hand in at a given 
hour of the day what are called the nomination 
papers, and which merely set forth the name of 
each candidate and of the electors who make 
themselves personally responsible for his nom- 
ination. 

Then the day for the polling comes; and the 
polling, too, is a quiet, not to say a humdrum, 
piece of business. 

In each polling division of a constituency there 
is a polling-place. In cities it is generally held in 
some parochial office or public school. A voter 
going up to one of these places sees, perhaps, two 
or three voters going in or coming out; he sees a 
policeman standing on guard at the door; and 
probably he does not see a single lounger. 

He goes into the room, and there he sees a long 
desk with two or three officials behind it, who have 
big books in front of them; and at the other side 
of the room a few little compartments, very much 
like those of an English or Continental telegraph 
office. 

He goes up to the desk and gives his name; and 
when the rate-books have been looked up and his 
credentials duly examined, he is handed a printed 
ticket containing the names of all the candidates, 
each in a separate line. At the end of each name 
is a small blank space. 

The elector is now shown into one of the little 
compartments, and there, all alone and in secrecy, 
he makes the mark ofa cross opposite the name 
of the candidate he prefers. 

He then goes back to the desk, and in presence 
of the officials drops his voting-paper, carefully 
| folded, into the ballot-box. The officials see that 
| he drops the paper in, but they cannot see what he 
has marked upon it. 

Then the voter has done his duty to his country, 
and lounges quietly home to dinner. 

All or nearly all the old “humors” of the 
British election have vanished. But of course 
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we still have the election meetings, the speech- 
makings and the animated interchange of personal 
abuse. 


We have also some new and original humors 


of our own. ‘The petticoat is a tremendous | placard bearing the inscription, “No women 
influence in the English elections of our time. | admitted to this room.’’ She might agitate, she 


The Primrose Dames swoop down on the electoral 
field like eagles striking a bee-line for a carcass. 





precincts, the voter clinging to her skirts, and che 
began an explanation to the officials. 


official sternly holding up to her 


might organize, she might make speeches all day 
iong, she might convey 
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The explanation was promptly cut short by the 
eyes a printed 


scores and hundreds of 





a 


Bringing Voters to the Poll. 


The Primrose League is an association of | voters to the poll; 


Conservative matrons and maids who have 
started a fable about the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
love of the primrose; and under the inspiration 
of that symbolic flower they devote themselves 
to the upholding and the further propagation 
of the opinions of Lord Beaconsfield’s political 
party. 

I must say they do their work right well. They 
are indefatigable; they are inexhaustible; they 
pervade the country, holding meetings and making 
speeches—and very clever speeches some of these 
ladies can make. 

When an election comes on they have addi- 
tional and different work to do. Under the late 
electoral reform bills a candidate or his friends 
may no longer pay for the conveyance of a voter 
to the poll; but*any one may use his private 
carriage for the conveyance of as many voters as 
he pleases. 

Now in the case of poor men, workingmen, 
living or laboring at a great distance from the 
polling-place, it makes a vast difference whether 
the voter is left to trudge to the poll himself or 
whether he is pleasantly and briskly driven to 
the spot in the carriage of some countess. Very 
often the countess or the duchess, as it may be, 
drives her own pair of ponies, and she rattles up 
to the door of a weaver or a blacksmith, and with 
voice of sweet courtesy beseeches him to take * 
seat beside her, and let her have 

conducting him to the poll. 


the Liberals, and this gives them an immense 
advantage. 


| fact that he 


but she must not enter the 
polling-booth ! 

The voter would not consent to trust himself 
without her. She had to quit the building; he 
sorrowfully but resolutely quitted it with her— 


and a vote was lost to the Liberal candidate. 
a +e — 


THY BURDEN. 


To every one on earth 
God gives a burden to be carried down 
The road —_ lies between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free, 
He giveth one to thee. | 
—Christian World. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


The recent visit of the young German Emperor 
William to his English grandmother and her 
subjects was not only an interesting event by 
reason of the splendor of his welcome, but prob- 
ably an important one in its political results. 

The cordiatity with which the Emperor was 
received, the brilliant fétes given in his honor, 
the banquets, reviews, hospitalities which occu- 
pied his time were mainly due, no doubt, to the 
is the almost absolute ruler of a 
mighty nation, and is, moreover, the grandson of 
the English queen. 

Certainly his gracious welcome was not owing | 


the honor of | to his personal achievements as a warrior or a| Bureau as a basis for their own studies of the 


tant purpose of the Emperor William’s visit to 





It may be readily conjectured that one impor- 
his royal grandmother was to establish more | 
cordial relations between England and Germany, 
and to engage, as far as he could, England’s 
support to the Triple Alliance. The same reason 
probably actuated his two allies of Austria and 
Italy, in going out of their way to stand on the 
decks of British men-of-war. 

The result seems to be that to-day England 
wishes well to the Alliance, and in case of war, 


department whose principles and organization 
are on a totally different basis. In fact, there is 
reason to look for great improvements, even in 
the weather prophecies. 


“HI” AND “HULLO.” 


A little girl was recently criticised by her family 
for the unceremonious manner in which she had 
been observed to greet a group of playmates in 
the street. She was told that while, of course, no 


would 


of the Triple Alliance, which purposes to keep 
the peace for six years longer. 
however, would be the announcement that the 
great powers had agreed to decrease the enor- | i 
mous armies which now burden their soil, and 
deplete the pockets of their people. 


work of observing, 
changes in the weather was first undertaken by 
the United States government. 
for anything of the 
Secretary of War in 1869, shortly after the close 
of the Civil War. 


either stand neutral, with a friendly 
ttitude toward the allies, or enter upon hostilities, 


i 


P “a . | 
with her magnificent fleet and ample wealth, in | © 
their support | of politeness. She 
| morning. 


The world at large will rejoice at the extension 


Still better news, 


+r — 
For the Companion. 
TWILIGHT. 


How fair and broad is this reposeful scene ! 
The shining lake inverts the sloping shore— 
House, wheatfield, grassland, acreage of corn. 
The twilight hills stand girt by stirless pines ; 
And, softly crescent-lit, far mountain- -tops 
Neighbor God’s stars. Our spirits are at rest. 
Why should we wish to waken Memory ? 
Why care to question Hope ? 








ISRAEL JORDAN. 
——_—_—_+<@r- 
THE WEATHER BUREAU. 
It is almost exactly twenty-two years since the 


reporting, and predicting 


The first order 


kind was issued by the 


At the start, the Signal Corps, as it was called, 


consisted merely of a body of officers and soldiers 


from the regular army, detailed for this particular 
work. Their only important stations were along 


| the great lakes. 


But 
developed far beyond the designs of those who 
originally planned it. From a simple telegraphic | 
report of weather conditions at a few military 


in a short time the Weather Bureau | 


| posts, a great system of offices and observers | 


grew up, whose published bulletins were used | 
daily in every department of the country’s 
industry. 

The farmers consulted the weather prophecies 


| to learn whether it was safe to begin on a given 


day to harvest their grain or cut down their hay. 
Captains of coast steamers planned their course 
according to the Signal Service predictions of | 
storm or fair weather. 

Even the every-day business man got into the 
habit of glancing at the weather forecast in his 
morning newspaper before deciding whether to 
take his umbrella to business with him or not. 
Scientists used the statistics of the Weather | 


| sovereign, for his record in these respects has still | world we live in. 
The Tories have decidedly more carriages than | to be made. | 


The most important aspect of his visit to | 
England is probably the political rather than the | 


The Liberal ladies have lately been getting up | social one. 


political organizations of their own, and have 


At the same time that William was enjoying | 


It would be interesting to notice into how many 
of the affairs of life the weather reports and 
forecasts enter. To illustrate by but a single | 
example: If a heavy storm is raging in Texas the 
cotton crop may be injured, and the price of 


been contributing the heavy family coaches and | the pageants in his honor at London and Windsor, | cotton at the New York Exchange will advance, 

the light barouches and the smart pony-traps to|a British fleet in the Mediterranean was being | | in anticipation of the injury. 

the business of electoral battlek—making them | visited successively by the Emperor of Austria- | But the making of forecasts is work requiring | 
Hungary and the King of Italy. 


genuine war-chariots. 

But the organization of the Tory dames is as 
yet much in advance of anything their Liberal 
sisters have been able to accomplish, although 
these latter have recently been showing great 


energy ; and be it observed that they can put into | 


the field their countesses and their marchionesses, 
too. 

A young Liberal lady told me lately some of her 
odd experiences 
midland cities. She had her big old family 
coach, and was personally conducting the capture 
of Liberal voters. ‘Two or three men whom she 
was to take charge of were working in a dye 
manufactory. 

The first man whom she invited 
carriage hung back in a sheepish 
urged him to lose no time, 
beside her. At last he spoke. 

‘‘Please, Miss,”’ he said, “I have been working 
hard in the dyes all the morning, and I think I 
had better put some cleaner man in next to you!” 

Another time she had to convey a voter who 
could not read or write. In such a case the 
official at the polling-booth is permitted by law to 
ask the man privately the name of his favorite 
candidate, and to mark the cross for him. 

This particular voter of whom IT am now speak- 
ing was a big, good-natured, shy man, terribly 


into her 
way. 


afraid that something would happen to him, that | 


he should be 
punishable offence, if he had not some one with 
him to protect him. So he firmly declared that 
he would not enter the polling-booth at all unless 


made responsible for some sort of 


the young lady, my friend, went with him. 
There was no moving him from this resolve. 
No; he knew nothing about it, he persisted, and 
they would only puzzle him if they got him 
alone. 
So my friend had no way out of the difficulty 
but to go with him. 


in a campaign in one of the | 


She | 
but to get in and sit | 


Thus England was being honored at the same | 
time by the three continental sovereigns who have | 
just extended the time of the famous ‘‘Dreibund,” | 
or ‘*Triple Alliance.” 

For several years the three powers of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and Italy have held themselves | 
bound by mutual compacts to defend each other 
against any attack made by another power. 

This Alliance was formed by three ministers | 
who are now, curiously enough, all out of power— | 
Prince Bismarck, Count Andrassy, and Signor 
Crispi. Its intention was to form a solid barrier 
in Central Europe, against the possible aggressions 
of Russia or of France. By it Germany 
freed from the fear of a French invasion, Austria 
from a Russian attack, and Italy from a collision 
with France. 

The purpose and efiect of the Triple Alliance 
has thus been to preserve the peace of Europe. 
It was, nevertheless, somewhat doubtful for a 
time whether, when the period of the Alliance 
came to an end, it would 


was 


be renewed. The | 


of Russia and France 
against it. 

But at last it has announced that the 
period of the Triple Alliance has been extended 
for six years. The three powers resolve that, at 
| least for that time, they will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in resisting any attempt to disturb 
European peace. 


would naturally be thrown 


been 


In order, moreover, to make themselves yet 
more secure, they undoubtedly desire that Eng- 
land should support and codperate with the Triple 
Alliance. England would not consent to actually 
enter the Alliance herself. But there is good 
| reason to believe that her interests and sym- 
| pathies lie rather with the allied powers than with 





She entered the sacred | Russia or France. 





| ants, 


, | titles, hampered for many 


political power had passed, in all three countries, | but these were far less important than the duties 
from the men who formed it; and all the influence | of the 


intelligence and scientific knowledge, and it was | 
soon discovered that simple army training could | 
not supply the experts needed for this work. A 
curious compromise was made. The officers at 
the signal stations were very generally chosen 
from private life; but when they began their 


work they were enlisted in the army, with an | 


army officer's regular rank and pay. 
too, were formally 
service. 

This combination of regular army officers doing 
civilians’ work, and civilians bearing military 
years the bureau’s 
Finally people made up their minds that 


The assist- 
admitted to the army 


work. 


| the whole plan of an army Weather Bureau was 


absurd. 

In its second session of 1890, after a discussion 
which developed no actual difference of opinion, 
Congress passed a law providing for the transfer 
of the Weather Bureau from the War Depart- 


| ment to the Agricultural Department. 
The Chief Signal Officer of the army was still | 


to remain in charge of ‘all military signal duties,” 


modern Weather Bureau, and the law 
itself stated that the duties of the officer and his 
|corps ‘shall be strictly military 


confined to 
| matters. 
| Meantime a new chief for the Weather Bureau 
was to be appointed, and the necessary employees, 
after being honorably discharged from the army 
| were to be reémployed under the 
Department, at the same salary. 
| ‘The law was signed by the President, October 
| 1, 1890, and went into effect on the First of July, 
| 1891. It is believed by careful observers that its 
| effect will be excellent. 

| Hereafter, it will be more easily possible to 
engage the services of first-class scientists in 
the work of the bureau, and to conduct its 
| work without being hampered by the rules of a 








did,” was the unexpected reply. 
think it meant I was mad with somebody, and was 
trying to be stiff. 


sensible,” she was told. 


kindly wish, and a brief 


besides. 


to say. 


blooded 


| her to say 


| little lady. 


| politeness may grow and flourish. 
| times to have patience with the hullo’s and hi’s 


Agricultural | 


one would expect her to observe elaborate formal. 


ties of etiquette in her intercourse with other 
hildren, she should not omit the simple formulas 
should at least say good. 
“They would think something was wrong if I 
“They would 


We girls never say, ‘Good-morn 


ng,’ or ‘How do you do,’ or things like that. We 


say ‘Hi’ and ‘Hullo.’” 


“But good-morning is both more polite and more 
“It is the expression of a 
and convenient phrase 
It means something, and is perfectly easy 
There is no meaning in hullo and hi.” 
“Why, yes, there is,” she persisted. “They mean 


ever so much more than ‘good-morning.’”’ 


Being pressed for further information, she added 


that hullo was generally another way of saying, 
“There you are, 
you, 
or preparation for immediate action of some sort. 


are you?” or “I’m glad to see 
;” while hi implied surprise, joy, excitement 
Moreover, hullo was usually a phrase in itself, but 
hi was more often used in combination, as “Hi! 
come along,” or “Hi! girls, are you ready?” or “Ili, 


| isn’t this fun!” 


But neither word could be reduced to a cold 
dictionary definition, because so much 
depended on the inflection and the occasion, and 
whether it was spoken or shouted. 

The little girl’s family tried in vain to convince 
her that the customary forms of salutation were 
preferable to those which chanced to have become 
current at school. She admitted thatif they wished 
good-morning she ought to say it, but 
only to satisfy them; her own choice she was quite 
sure would always be hullo. 

Her mother and aunts, while they were more 
amused than distressed, yet indulged after she was 
gone in some lamentations over the roughness of 
the public schools, the little attention given to 


| manners, and the prevalence at the present time of 


the tomboy type among girls. 

Polly would outgrow her roughness, they hoped; 
but they did wish she was more polite. People 
were likely to misjudge her so; she would never 
be popular, as Mrs. Jones’s Mamie was, who was 
no older than she, but had the manners of a perfect 
It was impossible to imagine Mamie 
Jones saying hi! 

But they were somewhat consoled a few days 
later when Polly returned flushed and indignant 
from an errand in an unfashionable neighborhood 
upon which Mamie Jones had accompanied her. 

They had carried flowers and attracted the 
attention of a number of dirty little children, with 
whom Polly had exchanged greetings. 

“They called out ‘hi’ to me, so I called back ‘hi’ 
to them,” she told her mother, *‘but Mamie thought 
it was dreadful, and I ought not to speak to them 
at all—not even to say hi!” 

In this case, although hi can never be regarded 


|as a wholly desirable expression, the child who 


employed it was the more truly polite, because 
moved by the more kindly feeling; and it was the 
“little lady” who failed in courtesy. 

“Hi” with good-will behind itis not polished, but 
it is a root from which in time the best kind of 
It is well some- 


that the good-morning may be genuine when it 
comes, and ready alike for rich and poor. 
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NOBLE WORK. 


How shall we help the poor? 
give alms. 
one’s self. 

Years ago a young man named Toynbee, gifted 
and fresh from the university, led a company of 
young men like himself to settle in a colony amid 
the slums of London. 

While daily engaged in their special pursuits, 
they made this region their home; and by living 
among the poor and the vicious they had their 
evenings to give to acquiring personal acquaintance 
with them, devising for them healthy amusements, 
and awakening their better natures. 

“Toynbee Hall” has become a historic force for 
good. It has also shown that this old and simple 
| way of friendly intercourse and familiarity is the 
true method of reaching the degraded. 

Of late there has been a growing dlisposition 
| among some of the best people in our country 

grapple with poverty in the same sympathetic 
| way. Not long ago in New York a company of 
| college young ladies formed a colony among the 
tenements. Mostofthem gave their days to their 
regular vocations; and all of them gave their 


The old way is to 
A still older and better way is to give 


8 | evenings and Sundays to personal touch with their 


| unfortunate sisters. 
| And now young men have taken up this work. 
| An organization has been formed in New York 
called the University Settlement : 
| patrons and leaders are some of the most prom! 
nent gentlemen of the metropolis, but the actual 
work among the poor is to be mostly done by 
young men—college graduates from all parts of 
the country. ’ 

Entering one of these college settlements, their 
residence in the great city is to be made a season 
of exalted living for themselves and of help to the 
un fortunate. 

By codperation in large schemes such as‘ 
borhood Guilds,” and more privately as solitary 
workers, these young men are in a pos sition t0 
accomplish an enviable amount of good. Moral 
ambition, care of the body, healthful recreation, 
employment of the leisure hour, brightening of 
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the home of the laborer, are among the practical 
ideals which they will seek to cultivate among the 
men of their neighborhood. 

This is the right kind of work. Butthe “worthy” 
and the “unworthy” poor need moral help. 
Official visitations by salaried workers often leave 
behind a sense of humiliation. 

We need the enlargement of heart which comes 
from familiarity with distress and weakness. The 
unfortunate need the moral inspiration of strong 
and sympathetic personalities which do not shrink 
from them. When the members of our Christian 
Churches give themselves to such unselfish work 
for others, Christianity will command a respect 
and influence which we are sorry to say it fails in 
a large degree to receive to-day. 

—-— -- ~~ 


GOUNOD’S FIRST SUCCESS. 

The composer Gounod, like many another genius, 
was compelled to wait and work for success. But 
his case was a peculiar one, for his talents were 
recognized early, and he was not in need of 
money. Nevertheless, it was disheartening to him 
to feel that his work was not considered of sufficient 
commercial value to pay for publishing it. | 

The popular singers, the brothers Lionnet, found 
a publisher for one of his charming songs, com- 
posed for Beranger’s words, “Mon Habit.” Anatole 








Lionnet relates the incident in his volume of 
“Souvenirs.” 

After hearing him play for the first time, Anatole 
expressed enthusiastic admiration. It was at the 


rooms of the Escudier brothers, publishers of | 


music, and as the two men were alone for the 
moment Gounod said: 

“Ah, you have heard what the Messieurs Escudier 
say of my works. They think them interesting, 
they do not deny their merit, but they will not 
publish them. They think them too difficult for 
the public taste. Do you know,” he went. on, rather 
sadly, “that up to this time, except the Nonne 
Sanglante and two pieces from ‘Sappho,’ nothing of 
mine has been published. They were printed at 
my expense and are still on the hands of the 
dealer.” 

He turned away and began playing ‘Mon Habit,” 
saying, “This would suit your voice and that of 
your brother.” 

It did suit the voices of the Lionnets beautifully, 
and Anatole, full of enthusiasm over the composi- 
tion, hastened to Hengel the publisher, and asked 
him to take it. 

“It is exquisite,” said the publisher, “but it 
would not sell.” 

After considerable urging, however, he said, “If 
you intend to sing the piece at your concert and 
will popularize it in that way, I will give M. 
Gounod a hundred frances for it.” 

Gounod was delighted with the news, and with 
the hundred francs, the first money he had received 
for his work. Years later he said to Anatole 
Lionnet: 

“How well I remember that hundred frances. I 
left Hengel, went home overjoyed, and threw five 
of the beautiful gold-pieces into mamma’s apron.” 

“It was charming and touching,” adds Lionnet, 
“to hear that man of genius, then sixty-eight years 
old, use that word ‘mamma’ as sweetly and as 
simply as a child.” 

f 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


A youth of eighteen was lately engaged as clerk 
on a small rock excavation designed to drain a 
backwoods lake. The contractor had brought all 
his men, including a blacksmith, from the distant 
settlements. 

Knowing his employer to be under heavy bonds 
to finish by December, and being aware that 


another blacksmith could not be imported within | 


ten days, the man at the forge struck for enormous 
wages about the middle of November. 

The contractor, in danger of serious loss, was on 
the point of yielding when his clerk said, “Let 
Meiggs go. Vl take his place.” 

He did it successfully, for the sharpening of 
drills is a simple operation of heating, hammering, 
filing and tempering. This youth had attended a 
technical school. The contractor, having saved 


his forfeit, added a handsome sum to the young | 


fellow’s stipulated wages. 


3y his manual training that lad had become an'| 


American of the old school. Former generations 
of our countrymen were noted for their readiness 
in using the simpler implements. They could 
build a barn, lay a floor, repair a wagon, make 
furniture, construct a punt or a rough bridge—in 
short, “turn their hands to anything.” 

Nowadays the proportion of American-born 
boys who can hit a nail instead of their thumbs is 
small and decreasing. 

This is because our boys, in an ever-increasing 
ratio, are bred in towns. Nevertheless, manual 
training would often enable them to save if not to 
earn money. Moreover, it is well proved that 
such training brightens the intellect of students. 

When national circumstances change, national 
education should be adapted to supply what family 
life gave formerly. Sufficient workshops should 
be added to our schools. Thus youngsters 
peculiarly gifted with mechanical ability could 
soon discover their bent, while the whole body of 
Pupils would receive a training at once pleasant 
and useful. 

+r — 


A PATRIOT. 


In 1861 it was decided to organize the clerks of 
the Treasury Department at Washington to defend 
pee building and its contents against an anticipated 
attack. The following paper was presented to 
each employee to sign: 

Me, rola the Treasury under the orders of 
Officer in charge of it, against all its enemies, to 
the best of my ability.” 

The pledge w y 
Writes Mr. 
Treasury, 


4s not received with enthusiasm, 
Chittenden, then the Register of the 


ho in his “Recollections of Lincoln.” | 
‘ey all, with one consent, began to make 


excuse,” 





There was an epidemic of heart and nervous 
diseases, which were always brought on by any 
sudden shock. But one old Southerner put them 
toshame. He had been in the office half a century 
and belonged to an old Carolina family. His desk 
was in the basement of the Treasury, where he 
had charge of surrendered ship’s registers. Few 
of the other clerks knew him, for scarcely any one 
had occasion to go to his desk. + 

“I never fired a gun in my life,” he said. “I 
could not hit the side of a barn, and I have no 
doubt that lam acoward. But as long as the star- 
spangled banner waves, I have something to live 
for. If Iam too old to be of any other use, I can 
at least act as a powder-monkey, and my body will 
at least stop a Secession bullet with the best of 
you.” 

He seized the pen, and the name first signed to 
the paper was that of Francis Lowndes. 


RABBITS THAT CLIMB. 


The effect upon animals of a change in the 
conditions of their life is a favorite topic among 
zoblogists and biologists, who find that nearly 
every species of animal existed in some other 
than its present form, at some previous epoch of 
the world. The whale, for instance, was once a 
land animal. Forced to take to the water for a 
living, he became, in time, much more like a fish 
in shape than like a land animal. 


According to a Tasmanian paper, the Hobart 
Mercury, a modification of the form of a familiar 
European animal is going on in the Australasian 
world under the eyes of the people there. 

he Australian rabbit, imported from England, 
is acquiring nails on his feet, and learning to climb. 
As is well known, the rabbits of Australia have 
increased to such enormous numbers that they 
have become a great pest, swarming over the land 
and devouring the farmers’ — 

In order to protect their fields, the farmers put 
up wire nettings in place of fences. The rabbits 
could not get through these, but they presently 
began to burrow beneath them. 

Then the farmers sank the nettings six or eight 
inches into the soil. This stopped the rabbits from 
getting in by digging, but they presently began to 
attempt to climb over the netting. 

As the result of this climbing, it is said, the 
rabbits are developing a nail in their toes. The 
nail development has been noticed in Queensland, 
and still later in Tasmania. 

According to the theory of natural selection, it 
is likely presently to happen that in certain districts 
only those rabbits will survive which can climb at 
least a little; and in this way a race of climbing 
rabbits may be developed. 


IN ARKANSAS. 


An article in the Atlantic Monthly on “Plantation 
Life in Arkansas” is prodigal of rich and quaint 
sayings common among Arkansas “crackers.” A 
sort of rude poetry shows in such phases as 
“mighty quick weather,” for uncertain weather, 
“burn the wind,” to run fast, and “r’arin’ and 
chargin’,” a synonym for fierce anger. The roads 





are “only muddy shoe-mouth deep,” or again they 
are muddy enough to “‘mire a saddle-blanket.” 


“Come to git a fire?” the hostess demands of a 
visitor making a brief stay, alluding in hospitable 
sarcasm to old times, when matches were rare, 
and a neighbor might run over to borrow a brand 
from the fireplace. 

“Got your name in the pot,” means that you are 
expected to a meal. 

“T aint goin’ to marry a wife won’t work as ina 
col’ collar,” a man will say, having in mind the 
horses who will pull only when they are warmed 
by preliminary exercise. 

Cattle are shut up to “gentle them.’ A _ house- 
wife will say that her boiling water “aint kicking 
| yet,” or “is kicking,” according as it bubbles or 


not. 
| The “all overs” is a striking name for nervous- 
| hess, and somehow a “‘fitified sheep” seems more 
| to be pitied than a sheep liable to fits. 


ACCURACY AND GREATNESS. 

The wonder of Professor Agassiz’s knowledge 
| was the completeness of it. Thatis the secret of 
| the power of all great naturalists. They see what 
| escapes the observation of others, and are able to 

discover the meaning of slight differences that 
ordinary men have not noticed at all. 


| A yomme artist once called upon Audubon, the 
| great student of birds, to show him drawings and 
— Audubon, after examining the work, 
said: 
| “I like it very much, but it is deficient. You 
have painted the legs of this bird nicely, except in 
one respect. The scales are exact in shape and 
| color, but you haye not arranged them correctly 
| as to number.” 

“T never thought of that,” said the artist. 

“Quite likely,” said Audubon. ‘Now upon this 
upper ridge of the partridge’s leg there are just so 
many scales. You have too many. Examine the 
legs of a thousand partridges, and you will find 
| the scales the same in number.” 

The lesson shows how Audubon became great— 
by patient study of small things. 








MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN GOLD. 


| Professor Roberts-Austen, of England, has suc- 
| ceeded in making out of gold and aluminium a 
} compound metal or alloy, which is said to be the 
most brilliant known. Its general hue isa splendid 
purple, but as it is turned in the light it reflects 
bright tints of ruby color. 


| A little more than three-quarters—more accu- 
| rately seventy-eight per cent.—of the alloy is gold, 
| the remainder being aluminium. 

| Some of the expectations recently raised in 
regard to the possibility of substituting aluminium 
for steel and iron are not likely to be realized, but 
that wonderful metal is proving of great use in 
combination with others, and the discovery of 


Professor Roberts-Austen may lead to the produc. | 


tion of very beautiful effects in jewelry. 
| 


| 
| “LABOR” 


CLOCK. 


It is in Paris that the art of finding mercantile 


advantage in political excitements is practised to | 


| its fullest extent. 
| During the recent labor demonstrations in that 
city, a clock-maker exhibited a rather queer-look- 

ing clock in his window, with this placard upon it: 


THE 


LABORING MAN’S CLOCK. 
(Runs only eight hours a day.) 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth.[ Adv. | 
ee | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation | 
for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of | 
the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and | 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as | 
bear’s grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extreme- | 
ly agreeable and cleanly. (Adv. 
SCIENCE HILL. A WeELLEsLEY PReraratory. — 
° bia a eee Shelbyville, Ky. 

IGLAR’S SCHOOL, Newsurcu, N.Y. The mis- 
sic in An’s S up boys begins ateight. A pamphlet. 


ALBION COLLEGE, A zi0x, Micu. 

The largest, most ay growing and progressive 
church college in Michigan. Tuition free. Send for 
Year Book. Contributions from eminent educational 
writers. RES. L. R. FISKE, LL.D. | 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcnkerrsir, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


pat onl vA Home School of High 
e: 


Grade for Girls. 25 mi 
Homelike surroundings. 








from Boston. Healthful and 
H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Prin. 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, — 


MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Under the Visitation of the War Department. 
Military under U. S. Army officer. 
Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, S. T. D., President. 
Apply to Lt. Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


RIVERVIEW>.athonns:, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
56th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
ization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 
reece Miller Bros. 
Seis STEEL PENS 
~ are American 
and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Formerly Metropolitan Conservatory.) 

A pleasant Home Department is open for the accom- 
modation of ladies from a distance. This school has 
no equal for thoroughness of instruction and the abso- 
lute safety of its methods. Dudley Buck, President; 
H. W. Greene, Secretary and Treasurer. Send for 
circular. 19 and 21 East 14th St., New York. 


Easy Payments, 

‘with no extra change. Mfrs Price|Ours 

°90 Crescent Safety, ball bear’gs 4 

Mercury Diamond Safety,allsteel ‘“ $100) $75 

Springfield Roadster. headersimposs ‘* $120] $70 

Amer Champion, highest grade, ‘* $1001 $60 

Others ascheap,all makes new or2d hd, lowest rices 

Cata free. Rouse, Hazard &Co., 8 GSt., Peo! By ti. 

COMBINATION acces oF? Fea 
Ages 4 to 14 years. 

Suit, extra Pants 

$5.00. 





















and Hat, all for 
LATEST STYLES. All-Wool, Great Variety. 


Send penta for samples and rules for 
measuring. We send them C.0O.D. to 
your nearest express office, where you 
can examine them before paying. 
32-page finely Illustrated Catalogue of 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and 
D Furnishings sent FREE to any address. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 








THE STOCKINGS THAT ARE STAMPED 


TRADE MARK 


On the Toe 
LOOK WELL, FIT WELL, WEAR WELL. 
Ask Your Furnisher for Them. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 


Gala Leominster, Mass. 
A SILK AND PATTERN OFFER, 





— 













25 Skeins Imported Embroidery Silk, 12c. 
25 Skeins Imported Etching Silk, 12¢. 
25 Skeins Imported Filoselle, 12c. 
Large Hand Waste Embroidery Silk, 12c. 
6 yards Briggs’s Transfer Border Pattern, 20c. 
New Book showing hundreds of designs, 15¢. 

Great Special Offer all for 65c. S3c. 


CLINTON STAMPING Co., Box C, 3, Irvington, New Jersey. 


bN\ A TELEGRAPH OPER- 
{ ‘, ATOR’S work is pleasant, 
‘+ _* pays good wages and leads 
' to the highest positions. 
ii: We teach it quickly and 
; start our graduates in rail- 
way service. Crops are 
good. Railroads are busy. 
Operators are in demand. 
— —— Write for circulars. 
Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Janesville, Wis. 















That’s the 
¢¢Pittsburgh”’ 
—only the 
‘¢Pittsburgh”’ 
don’t smoke. 

No other 
central-draft 
lamp is in sight of it. 

Send for a primer; but see 
the lamp at your nearest store. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrTsBuRGH Brass Co 








DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 














That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fulness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 

of hair. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 










* Soap # 
OR PE NS 
WPBAD TAN 


RED AND 
aT Baby _HuMors. 


AD COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Rough Hands, with chaps, 
ainful finger ends and shapeless nails, and simple 
by Humors prevented and cured by CUTICURA Soap. 
A marvellous beautifier of world-wide celebrity, it is 
simply incomparable as a Skin Purifyin ap, un- 
equalled for the Toilet and without a rival for th 
Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately medicated, exqui- 
sitely perfumed, CuTicuRA Soap produces the whitest, 
clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflam- 
mation and clogging of the pores, the cause of pemgees, 
most complexional disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of 
other skin soaps, and rivals in delicacy the most noted 
and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 
Address PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


" Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 





rheumatism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CuTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 2% cents. 


. ; Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 
WhiteBlanks - - - Se, 


Gold Papers - 


- = 100, 
Embossed Gold Papers 16c, 
Newest Felts - - - lb5e. 
2 Paper Hangers and Paint- 


ers can have our large Sample Books by express by 


sins card. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


siness card. 





406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








food. 


NONE BUT 
ROYAL 


someness. (See U. S. Gov't Reports.) No other is made from 
cream of tartar specially refined for it and chemically pure. No 


Baking Powder is 
absolutely pure. No 
other equals it, or 
approaches it in 
leavening strength, 
purity, or whole- 


No other will maintain its strength without loss until 


| other makes such light, sweet, finely-flavored, and wholesome 
| 

| 

| 


used, or will make bread or cake that will keep fresh so long, or 


| other is so economical. 


that can be eaten hot with impunity, even by dyspeptics. 


No 


The official chemists of the United States and Canada, State 
| analysts, municipal boards of health, and physicians indorse 
| the great qualities of the Royal Baking Powder. 
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a en go—but not now,”’ she said. 


BREAD-MAKING. 
Make a list of materials for a loaf of bread. 
Classify them as animal, vegetable or mineral. 
Learn how each ts obtained and manufactured. 
How does the yeast “raise” the bread ? 
What is the object of kneading or chopping ? 
Why does dough “ sour” if raised too long ? 
Why does bread sometimes smell of alcohol ? 
Why is “ bread and butter”’ so excellent a food P 





For the Companion. 


THE MEMORY-BRIDGES. 


Busily, busily to and fro, 
See them, the bridge-builders, come and go, 
Grey-beards and bonny-eyes, mothers and midges, 
All of them busy a-building bridges. 
High be they ? Low be they ? 
Who can tell ? 
Each keeps his secret, and keeps it well. 


Steadily, steadily, see them build. 
Not one is idle of all the guild. 
This one is planning and P acing and plying: 
That one is trusting and tracing and trying. 
wires be they ? Weak be they? 
Who is there 
Knows if the bridges will break or bear ? 
Cleverly, cleverly day by day 
Toil the bridge-makers sans stone or clay, 
Fashioning after their own designing, 
Some for rejoicing and some for repining. 
Ugly or beautiful ? 
Who can know 
What is the pattern the bridges show ? 


Ceaselessly, ceaselessly year by year 
Grow the abutment, the arch and the pier, 
Grow on the builders’ brows wrinkles and ridges, 
Caused by the soortag of memory-bridges. 
Dee e they? Slight be they? 
i 3 see 
What sort of furrows these furrows be. 
Finally, finally each must tread 
Over the Memory-bridge he’s made, 
Over the deeds that are long past doing, 
Over the faults that are left for rueing. 
Light isit? Hard is it? 
They may ken 
Who've crossed the bridges from Now to Then. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


——+or—____——_ 


For the Companion. 


SHUT HERSELF OUT. 


The village street was long and grassy, and on 
the hill at one end stood the church, surrounded 
by trees, and with roses climbing up to the 
windows. 

Anne, when she was a baby, used to stand at 
the gate in front of her home, and watch her 
mother as she went into the church on Sunday 
morning. If she could only go with her, and see 
what was done there, and listen to the music! 
When she was grown she would go. 

When Anne was a girl of sixteen, she stood at 
the door of the church one day, and remembered 
her childish fancy. The music was sweeter to 
her now, and a deeper mystery urged her to go 
in. But not to-day—not to-day! The little 
church was familiar to her as her own home. 
Some of her schoolmates were that day before 
the assembled congregation, to say that they 
would try to be the faithful servants of Christ 
while life should last. If she could go with 
them—oh, if she could go! 

But there were so many things which she did 
not want to give up; selfish habits, extravagant 
dress, delightful, malicious gossip. She could 
not make up her mind to be stupidly good, as she 
expressed it. ‘I must have my fling,’’ she 
thought. ‘But I’ll go—some day.”’ 

The music followed her with a sad appeal as 
she hurried down the hill. 

Anne’s mother was a widow who supported 
herself and her daughter by the work of her own 
hands. The girl used to watch her hurrying 
across the street to an evening service when her 
work was done. She always came back with a 
light in her eyes, and a cheery, tender tone in her 
voice. What did she find there? 

The day came when Anne for the first time in 
her life loved some one better than herself. But 
he was a poor man. 

*“‘Come,”” he said, “let us go into the little 
church and be married. God will bless us. It 
will be a delight to meet the blessings and trials 
of hfe together.”’ 

Never had the roses seemed so sweet, or the 
music so full of promise. The church was like 


thought, listening to the sound of prayer within. 


and at her mother’s grave, over which the roses 
grew. 
rested upon it. 


The red, rejoicing light of the risen sun 
“If I, too, could enter in and find peace!”’ she 


But time had made her heart callous. ‘I will 


One day the gate opened wide for her to enter. 
They carried her in. She did not lift her hand. 
She spoke no word to say what she would do—or 
would not do. After the solemn burial service 
they laid her outside, in a grave not far from her 
mother’s. 

The door of the church was always open during 
her life. The hymns of praise and the sound of 
prayer rose to God there from week to week. 
His peace descended upon His people. 

She had made her own choice, and would not 
enter in. 

ee ee 


STARS BEYOND SIGHT. 


When the air is damp and warm a new iron 
surface will corrode very quickly. Exposure for 
a single day is enough to mark a nail here and 
there with specks of rust, easily removed by a 
touch. However closely one might observe the 
nail from the first moment of its exposure, it would 
be impossible to see the change taking place in 
its color. The eye would tire of watching long 
before a grain of rust would come into view. An 
example this of countless forces in nature, too 
gradual in their activity to come within the limits 
during which the eye can sustain its attention. 
They require time, and often a very long time. 


Now, if instead of the eye, so feeble and so 
easily fatigued, we have something more sensitive 
to light and not subject to weariness, we can at 
once indirectly and very greatly extend the field 
of human vision. Such a substitute is found in the 
photographic plate when it is treated with newly 
devised compounds, upon which rays too faint to 
be otherwise detected can imprint themselves. 

Besides its —— responsiveness to light, 
this plate has another advantage over the eye. We 
may look directly at a distant star, but if its ray is 
too weak to excite vision, our gaze is in vain, no 
matter how long we may be able to maintain it. 
Not so with the plate. The rays which fall upon it, 
however faint they may be, steadily increase their 
effect from minute to minute, from hour to hour, 
until at last they yield a perfectly distinct image. 
All this has been applied in a wonderful way to 
the study of the heavens. With every successive 
improvement in the power of telescopes, astron- 
omers have brought into their ken nebule and 
stars before unseen. 

They know that invisible stars must far out- 
number the visible ones, for the whole volume of 
starlight is much greater than the beams received 
from the stars within the telescope’s range. Their 
belief, based upon past observation, is that space 
beyond vision is ever ready to reveal a new wealth 
of worlds to any new power of exploration. 
Precisely such a power is conferred by the 
sensitive plate just described. When it is attached 
to a telescope whose lenses are by suitable mech- 
anism kept constantly directed at a particular 
point in the sky, the astronomer is able vastly to 
extend the diameter of the visible universe. Orbs 
so remote, or so feeble in their ray, as to be 
invisible to the keenest observer, in the course of 
a clear night form a well-defined picture in the 
camera. 

This noblest use of light as a limner has brought 
to view a sphere of creation which no mortal eye 
shall ever directly see, a sphere thickly gemmed 
with stars, and stars in the making—as we now 
know nebule to be. 

By a subdivision of the heavens among the 
world’s chief observatories, a comprehensive 
mapping of the skies is now in progress. It will 
be much more accurate and full than any previous 
work of the kind. 

In securing pictures of particular heavenly 
bodies photography is quite as important as in 
making charts of the stars. Professor E. 8S. 
Holden, who has charge of the great Lick tel- 
escope at Mount Hamilton, California, declares 
that the camera in forty minutes has given him 
as much knowledge of the moon’s surface as he 
had been able to obtain in four years’ observation. 

The satellite of Neptune, though invisible in the 
telescope on account of its proximity to the 
ess, has been photographed in every part of its 
orbit. 

What wielder of the pencil or the brush would 
have dared to transfer the sun’s lineaments to 
paper or canvas? It was reserved for the pho- 
tographer, by a fine stretch ot audaeity, to compel 
the sun to take his own portrait, and to do it in the 
fraction of a second. 


a Ee 


GREAT MEN’S DIVERSIONS. 


Every one knows that things may appear 
exceedingly amusing to some people which to 
others have not the smallest element of the funny 
about them. Not infrequently the notion which 
great men have as to what is amusing and divert- 
ing is very hard for ordinary people to account 
for. Since the death of M. Pouyer-Quertier, a 
French statesman who was conspiguous during 
the war between France and Germany, but who 
was afterward almost forgotten by the French 


participation in the peace negotiations of 1871, 
which reveal Prince Bismarck’s sense of humor in 





heaven to her. But the tempter had come. A 
wealthy young man of the neighborhood had 
also asked her to become his wife. She would 
have riches and luxuries! 

What could she not do with money! The 
world, with fine houses and clothes and jewelry 
of her own, was a more real place than heaven, 
after all; and her God was farther off than the 
man whom she did not love, but who could give 
her these things. 

“TI cannot go with you,” she said to the man 
she loved, and before the altar in the little church 
she sold herself for the riches she coveted. 

Anne lived to be an old woman. She had 


great triumphs and sharp pains in life. Her 


husband was indifferent to her; her son, whom 
she dearly loved, became a drunkard and a 
criminal. 


intended to take him to church, to teach him to 


know her mother’s God. But her own life was 
so different! How could she teach him ? 

When misery and disaster shut her in her 
luxurious home, she used to look at tie gate, 


an interesting light. 
After the capitulation of Paris, the French 


tation to arrange terms of peace with the Germans. 
M. Thiers, the greatest French statesman of the 
times, was at the head of the deputation, and 
another member was M. Pouyer-Quertier. 

Count Bismarck, as he was then, monopolized 
the negotiations on the part of the Germans; and 


spoke ina high-pitched, flute-like voice, it pleased 
the German C 

For Pouyer-Quertier, on the other hand, 
was a very large man, with a big voice; moreover, 


much beer as Bismarck himself, and enveloped 
his head in clouds of tobacco-smoke. 


a man of in 


people, some anecdotes have been told of his at about an equal distance from each line. 


provisional government sent to Frankfort a depu- | of battle was struck with great impetuosity; but it 


for M. Thiers, who was a very little man, and who | moments and all would be over. 

hancellor to affect a sort of =. thunder-cloud. He made a fiery speech, but the 
ne 

showed constant and great admiration. Pouyer| would not move forward. It did not seem that 


he had a tremendous appetite; he could drink as | one who should advance. 


All this eating, smoking and drinking during the | he rode to the centre of a regiment, and taking a 
negotiations was extremely offensive to M. Thiers, | national flag from the grasp 
who detested cigars no Jess than he did beer. | amid a heavy leaden hail, galloped to the fence 
Bismarck, accordingly, in his relations with the | and planted it only twenty or thirty steps from the 
Frenchmen, promoted Pouyer-Quertier, who was | Confederate line. 

. : a a, = head of the m 

, whi i awe | delegation. e callec m, admiringly, un rude | his cheeks said, “Men, will you abandon your | vious dampness, anc ite fire-proof as well. 
When he was a child she always homme, which may be translated “a terrible | flag? Will you give your fia , a aaron pabiy ar : 
fellow,” and devoted most of his attentions to him. | Come here with me and defend it!” and again he 


Bismarck laughed. ‘When you consider,” he | climbed, and with another cheer away they went 


said, “that the sixteen dollars includes the return 


and so forth, it is — cheap.” 
This was regarc 
a joke, as the ticket was only an ordinary single- 


trip one. 

When the negotiations were over, M. Pouyer- 
Quertier went to buy a ticket back to France, and 
was told that his return fare was paid by the price 
of the ticket upon which he had come. He took a 
meal at the restaurant at the station, and payment 
was refused for that. ‘It’s all in the ticket,” said 
the attendant. 

At the first stopping-place on the way an attend. 
ant broughta tray of wines and food to M. Pouyer- 
Quertier’s compartment. 

“In Germany,” said the attendant, “this goes 
with the return ticket.” 

The scene was repeated at every wegen. 

until M. Pouyer-Quertier, “terrible fellow” as he 
was, found himself in danger of being gorged to 
death. 
It was Prince Bismarck’s joke. M. Thiers, asa 
serious man, and yet not without a keen wit and 
strong sense of humor on his own part, could only 
shrug his shoulders and wonder at this singular 
diversion on the part of his nation’s conqueror. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 


MUTE. 


The heart most torn by grief hath never flung 
Its plaint abroad for all the world to hear. 
The voice of song is hushed beside love’s bier, 
And deepest sorrow is for aye unsung. 

The mellow threnes that down the years are rung, 
For fame are sounded, in the haunting fear 
That love will perish in oblivion drear 

Unless the singer give it golden tongue. 

But, oh, the broken heart doth turn away 

To silence, listening and remembering ! 

It loveth starlight more than blinding day, 
And trusteth time to heal its wounded wing, 
Hoping to rise when love’s eternal ray 
Pierceth the darkness,—but it doth not sing. 


ANNA B. AVERILL. 
—- —_—~+@»—__ -_ 
BY THE CLOCK. 


A case was being tried ina country court. A horse 
had been ‘stolen from a pasture, and the evidence 
all pointed to a certain doubtful character of the 
neighborhood as the culprit. Though his guilt 
seemed clear, he had found a lawyer to undertake 
his defence. At the trial, the defendant’s attorney 
expended his energy in trying to confuse and 
frighten the opposing witnesses, especially a 
certain farmer whos¢ testimony was particularly 
damaging. The lawyer kept up a fire of ques- 
tions, asking many foolish ones, and repeating 
himself again and again, in the hope of decoying 
the witness into a contradiction. 


“You say,” the lawyer went on, “that you can 

swear to having seen this man drive a horse past 

your farm on the day in question?” 

“I can,” replied the witness, wearily, for he had 

already answered the question a dozen times. 
“What time was this?” 

“I told you it was about the middle of the fore- 

noon.” 

“But I don’t want any ‘abouts’ or any ‘middles;’ 

1 want you to tell the jury exactly the time.” 

“Why,” said the farmer, “I don’t always carr 

a gold watch with me when I’m digging potatoes.” 


you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what time was it by that?” 
“Why, by that clock it was just nineteen minutes 
past ten.” 
“You were in the field all the morning?” went 
on the lawyer, smiling suggestively. 

“T was.” 

“How far from the house is this field?” 
“About half a mile.” 

“You swear, do you, that by the clock in your 
— it was exactly nineteen minutes past ten?” 
3 do.” 

The lawyer paused, and looked triumphantly at 
the jury; at last he had entrapped the witness 
into a contradictory statement that would greatly 
weaken his secoanpe yf “I think that will do,” he 
said, with a wave of his hand, “I am quite through 
with you.” 
The farmer leisurely picked up his hat, and 
started to leave the witness-stand; then turning 
slowly about, he added, “I ought perhaps to say 
that too much reliance should not be placed upon 
that clock, as it got out of gear about six months 
ago, and it’s been nineteen minutes past ten ever 
since. 


a 
THEY FOLLOWED HIM. 


The battle of Raymond was the third of a series 
necessary to drive General Pemberton with his 
Confederate army into Vicksburg, and so clear 
the road to Jackson, Mississippi. Defeat in either 
of them meant failure to the campaign. At Grand 
Gulf three days’ rations were issued to the troops. 
These were intended to last six days, but as things 
turned out, the men got nothing more for ten days. 
The country was poorly supplied with provisions, 
and soldiers’ meals were light repasts. 

No one understood the situation and the necessity 
for prompt and _ decisive victory better than 
General Logan. His division had the advance on 
the road leading to Raymond. A short distance 
from the town it struck General Gregg’s Confed- 
erate division, about five thousand strong, movin 
forward. A slight fence was between the forces, 


Gregg’s division was the stronger. The emer- 
= was pressing. An hour of delay meant an 

our in which the enemy could build fortifications. 
Logan could not await reénforcements. He must 

Gregg’s skirmishers were driven in and his line 
stood firm. His troops were veterans. The Union 
line was checked suddenly. The fire was fierce. 
Disaster seemed imminent. The Union officers 
were unable to induce the men to advance. There 
the line of battle stood, and under the sharp fire 
began to waver. To break was defeat. A few 

General Logan dashed up, looking black as a 
line did not stir. He exhorted the men, but they 
they could. It looked like certain death to every 


Gregg’s batteries swept the Union front. Logan 
resolved to triumph or die on the field. Quickly 


of the color-bearer, 


hen he turned and with tears streaming down 


to the enemy? 





of the charges on the German railways. 





| half as much in France.” 


Pouyer-Quertier, in one of these diplomatic | faced the foe. 
smoke-talks at Frankfort, complained to Bismarck | A second of silence followed; then a cheer rang | material of this sort can be tinted and colored to 
“1 paid,” said he, “sixteen thalers for my ticket | It swept forward. It reached the fence. A 
from the frontier here. The fare would be about | withering volley was fired. 


“But you have a clock in the house, haven’t | 


at a charge. Gregg’s line wavered; it yielded a 
fare, and all other return expenses, meals, cigars, | little, and then bree 

were in pursuit. Their cheers added to the panic 
ed as Prince Bismarck’s idea of |and speed of the flying foe. 


e and fled. The Union troops 


The battle of 
Raymond was won, and the road to Jackson was 


clear. 


ee 
MIXED PRONOUNS. 


Old Mrs. Maynard, in Strawbury, a little village 
of Northern Vermont, was famed—among people 
who all had good abilities in the same line—for 
“long-windedness,” and a sublime contempt for 
those who “couldn’t foller along an’ git the gist of 
astory ’thaout havin’ ev’ry other minute ter cast 
back in their minds an’ find out who yer tellin’ of 
’em ’baout!” 


“Where’s Dan’! an’ his dog gone to? I aint seen 
’em pass by, this three or four days,” asked a 
neighbor, one hot August afternoon, taking a “spell 
0’ restin’” in Mrs. Maynard’s “‘livin’-room.” 
“Well,” began Mrs. Maynard, rocking and 
fanning herself vigorously as she talked, “he’s 
nothin’ but a peck o’ trouble to us. Seems ef, 
ever sence we fust ’dopted of him; he {this doubly 
emphatic “he” stood for the old lady’s husband | 
said to me, day before yist’day, didn’t seem es ef 
he was ever goin’ ter be any manner 0’ use; an’ 
then they wouldn’t be sep’rated, an’ at fust it did 
seem kinder cruel], jest them two left anyway. 
“She give him the dog when she died, ye see, an’ 
he said he guessed we could make out to stan’ it 
ef he didn’t bark much; but he does, an’ one day 
las’ week he was off fishin’ all day when he'd 
oughter helped him. Both of ’em was off together, 
so we was spared the barkin’, that was one thing, 
to be sure. 
“An’ then he et up two chickens a spell back, 
though his mother allus said he was a splendid 
hand ter mind him, but he aint naow, whatever he 
was ’fore she died; nor he aint nuther, an’ he can’t 
do nothin’ with either on ’em, an’ he licked ’em 
both Tuesday; took him out’n the hen-coop as 
*twas, an’ we don’t know where nuther on ’em is, 
boy or dog, but more’n likely he’s gone back to 
—— arm’ with him, an’ a shif’less pair they 
e! 
The visitor gasped a little. Evidently it had been 
hard work to keep the boy and the dog apart, but 
she was able to reply in such a way as not to incur 
old Mrs. Maynard’s disapprobation. 


ita cana oi 
WELL PLAYED. 


A New York gentleman, says the Times, has a 
fine St. Bernard dog named Monk, who has been 
taught a trick of which his master is very proud. 
Upon a signal, Monk lies down before his master, 
with his big head stretched out on the floor before 
his outspread paws. 


The owner begins, in a low voice, a thrilling 
story of a poor wanderer struggling up the passes 
of the Alps, lost in the blinding snow. Monk 
listens intently to every word. His voice growing 
stronger, the gentleman describes the way farer as 
overcome with fatigue, and tells how, thoroughly 
worn out, he lies down to rest. 

Atthis point the gentleman stretches himself out 
on the floor, resting his head on his arm, face 
downward. Monk remains perfectly rigid. The 
gentleman goes on reciting in a tone growing 
gradually softer. He turns up his coat collar, and 
then, lifting one hand above his head, lets fall a 
shower of fine white paper. 

As the pieces representing a gust of snow flurry 
down, Monk bounds across the floor, barking at 
the top of his lungs, and reaching the prostrate 
form of his master, lies down, stretching his paws 
across the man’s back and poking his big black 
nose under his collar. He whines and snuffs and 
pounds the floor with his big white tail. 

Finding that all such efforts to resuscitate the 
wanderer are unavailing, Monk rises, and lifting 
his head, sends forth a how] of woe that would 
unquestionably bring the whole Alpine hospice to 
the rescue. 

Then comes the climax. Monk seizes the helpless 
man by the coat collar, and is about to drag him 
away, when life suddenly returns, and the exhibi- 
tion ends with a lively tussle between dog and 
man, and joyous howls of delight on the part of 
Monk. Of course a round of applause always 
follows the entertainment. 


—_—_——+o-—_—__—_— 
STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


An English gentleman vouches for the truth of a 
very singular coincidence, which without such 
testimony it would be hard to credit. About 
twenty-five years ago a man who had been in a 
counting-room in Manchester was convicted of 
theft from his employers, and sentenced to impris- 
onment for two years. When he had served his 
time he found it impossible to get employment as 
bookkeeper again, and after trying other things 
settled at last into journalism, in which he was 
reasonably successful. 


His life was now thoroughly honest, and after 
several years he was sent to edit a paper in a 
British colony where his story was unknown. 

Here he was working his way up, and enjoying 
once more the respect of his fellows as a man of 
unblemished reputation, when the wind one day 
tore the roof from a building on the opposite side 
of the street. This building had formerly been 
used as a post-office. Under the roof were some 
old newspapers which had not been delivered 
from want of proper address; and these papers 
were blown about the street. 

With true journalistic enterprise one of the staff 
of the journal edited by the ex-convict éxamined 
these wind-blown papers with a view to finding 
anything of interest which they might contain, 
and fate directed his attention to an account of the 
trial and conviction of the editor. : 

As the editor was doing all that an honest life 
can do to redeem a past fault, it is sad to be 
obliged to add that the story was told, and that it 
went far toward ruining the unfortunate man. 


——+or— aces 


HOUSES OF SAWDUST. 


A recent German periodical speaks of the 
discovery that sawdust is of great value in the 
construction of house-building materials. 1? 
Berlin already a number of buildings are 
process of erection, in whose formation sawdust 
plays an important part. 

The sawdust is mixed with certain inexpens\v0 
pulverized minerals, and is formed into bricks, 
ylastering, and so forth, by means of strong 
1ydraulic pressure. ‘ai 

It has been demonstrated that the built 4 
materials constructed in this manner are 1mpo- 


They are also remarkably firm and of extremely 
light weight. ; ae din 
A still further advantage is said to be that t 


|along the line louder than the din of battle. | suit the most exacting taste, with a slight amount 


of trouble and expense, so that the ornamenta 





| again took his flag. 


The color-bearer | part of house-building can be carried on from the 
Over the fence the men | time the first sawdust brick is laid in its place- 
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For the Companion. 


A QUEER QUARREL. 


“]’m the happiest boy in town!” cried Lee; 
“I’m happier’n you!” said Roy; 
And then they grew angry as angry could be 
Over which was the happier boy. 
“Happy folks never quarrel,” said sweet Auntie 
Belle; 
But “I’m happy!” said Lee and said Roy; 
Then they laughed at their folly, till no one could 
tell 
Which was the happier boy. 


a _—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
EDNA’S STORY. 


I’m going to tell you a story about my gran’ma. 

You’d think gran’mas would always be good, 
but they aint. I mean they are 
when you know them, but you 
don’t know them till they’re 
grown-up ladies with gray hair 
and red cheeks and spectacles. 
It’s when they’re not gran’mas 
yet,—when they’re little like me, 
Imean,—and then I guess they’re 
better’n I am. 

I'd like to know a real gran’ma 
when she was little. 

Gran’ma’s name was Orissa,— 
only now we call her Gran’ma 


Foster,—and she had to spin |] 


tow. She had to spin twenty rolls every 
day, ten rolls in the morning and ten in the 
afternoon. 

She used to do it up over the kitchen in the 
kitchen-chamber, and her mother—that’s my 
Great-gran’ma Hooper—used to bring the rolls 
up to her and leave her there all alone to spin her 
“stint.” And Orissa didn’t like to spin very 
well. 

Well—and there was a fireplace in the kitchen- 
chamber, and no one ever built a fire there, and 
there was a fireboard that covered the fireplace 
all up so you couldn’t see it. And gran’ma— 
Orissa—found that there was a hole in the fire- 
board just big enough so she could put her hand 
in. 
And one day,—it’s s’prising what gran’mas 
will do when they’re littlk—one day Orissa just 
hated spinning, ’n’ she’d spun six rolls, ’n’ she 
looked at the other four, ’n* she took one of them 
’n’ began to chew it. 

It was so big that her mouth was full at first, 
but she chewed ’n’ chewed till at last it was only 
a wad, and then she took and put it right through 
that hole in the fireboard and dropped it in the 
dark behind, where she knew that no one would 
ever find it. So she didn’t have to spin that roll. 

Well—and -then she took another roll, and she 
chewed that up ’n’ dropped it through the hole. 
And then she didn’t dare chew any more, so she 
spun the other two rolls, but when she came to 
the other ten that she had to spin in the afternoon 
she chewed one of them and dropped it through 
the hole. 

And that was the way Orissa kept doing every 
day. She didn’t dare put as many through the 
hole as she wanted to, only one or two at a time. 

Her mother kept wondering why what Orissa 
spun didn’t come to more, but Orissa never told 
her why. She didn’t dare. 

But her mother thought Orissa was a good girl. 
Mothers ‘most always do think you’re good just 
as long as they can, you know; and Orissa’s 
mother would say what a good ‘girl she was to 
spin, and Orissa would feel just as mean when 
she thought about the chewed-up rolls back of 
the fireboard. ‘ 

Well—after a while, Orissa’s mother thought 
she’d s’prise her with a new dress. It was only 
calico, but calico was real precious then. 

Why,.Gran’ma Foster—Orissa—never had had 
« bought dress in all her life. They made all the 
cloth at home, and a calico that was bought was 
real precious. 

So one day her mother said, ‘Orissa, you’ve 
been such a good girl spinning, I’ve bought you 
a dress,” and then she showed her it. Gran’ma 
Foster's gota piece of it now in an old quilt, and 

It was two blues—dark blue and light blue—and 
yellow and white. 

Tt was pretty, and Orissa laughed and hopped 
up and down, she was so glad. And then—all of 
« sudden—she remembered about the chewed-up 
rolls. There were a good many of them by that 
time in behind the fireboard. Orissa stopped 
hopping. But she didn’t tell her mother. 

Aud her mother made the dress with gathers 
round the neck, and it had shoulder-straps and 
; full waist. I think gran’ma must have looked 
inny. 
: And she used to wear the calico to church 
Sundays because it was so precious. Gran’ma 
Says she always used to go two miles to church, 
and she used to carry her shoes in her hand and 
80 barefoot tili she was pretty near, and then 





| she’d walk through a brook and put her shoes 





on. That’s the way lots of the children did 
then to save their shoes, because shoes were 
precious as well as calico. 

And all the other little girls thought Orissa’s 
bought calico was so fine, and they looked at it 
and wished they had one, ’stead of dresses out of 
cloth their mothers had made at home. But 
Orissa just hated that calico dress. 

She hated it worse ’n’ worse every time she 
wore it. Jknow why. Don’t you? 

She thought the minister looked at her every 
Sunday when she sat in church with that calico 
dress on, and it just seemed as if he must know 
all about those chewed-up rolls, someway. 

And Orissa felt worse ’n’ worse ’n’ worse every 
time she heard her mother say she gave her the 
dress because she was such a good girl spinning, 
*n’ one Sunday, when she was getting ready, 
Orissa just couldn’t stand it any longer, and she 
cried ’n’ cried ’n’ cried, ‘n’ told her mother all 
about the chewed-up rolls ’n’ everything. 

And her mother looked at her, ’n’ said, ‘‘Why, 
Orissa !”’ 

And that day Orissa had to go to church in her 
old dress, for her mother didn’t let her wear her 
calico again for a whole month to punish her; 
and all the little girls looked at Orissa and said, 
“Why! What you got on your old dress for?’’ 







































For the Companion. 
SUMMER SUNSHINE. 


His real name is Roland, but we call him 
‘Summer Sunshine”’ because he is such a bright, 
jolly little fellow, never out of sorts, always 
happy to see any one and just as happy if alone. 

His hair is bright golden and curls beautifully, 
his eyes are a lovely blue, his pretty mouth is 
always in smiles, and one cannot see him without 
being happy, too. 

Ladies stop their carriages to greet the little 
chap, and sturdy farmers forget their work to 
say pleasant things in answer to his baby 
‘“‘“Morning, man.” , 

Roland is a country boy. 
the barn-yard, and what a good time he has 
there, for the chickens and turkeys and ducks 
seem to like him just as much as the grown-up 
people who know him. 

Every bright summer day you may see him 
sitting on the barn steps with his dolly and his 
little kitty. Kitty is very fond of Roland, and 
Roland is very fond of kitty; he thinks her 
whiskers are “so bu’ful.”’ 

But Roland’s greatest delight are the little 
chickens, and doesn’t he have a fine time with 
them! He feeds them with the bread and butter 
mamma gives him, or if he has anything else 
that is nice he always gives his little chickies 
some, until they follow him around wherever he 
goes. 

Sometimes he plays soldiers with his chickies, 
and puts his paper hat on his head, for he could 
not get along without his paper hat. He sticks a 
chicken’s feather in it or a peacock’s feather or 
any other feather he may happen to find; it 
doesn’t make any difference what he sticks in it, 
so that he sticks in something—a wisp of hay 
serves as well as anything. 

He is the big soldier and the little chickies are 
the little soldiers. Round and round the barn- 
yard they go, Roland and dolly, Roland singing, 
“Stick a feather in his cap, called it macker 
noney ;”’ little chickies coming next, peep, peep, 
peep; kitty coming last, looking very wise. 





His favorite place is | 


But Orissa didn’t care. She was so glad that 
her mother knew, and she dared look at the 
minister now. And Orissa never, never chewed 
any more rolls. 

This ’s the story I was going to tell you about 
my gran’ma. She told it to me when she showed 
me the piece of calico in her quilt. And she told 
me to ’member that, no matter if other folks do 
praise you up, and think you’re real good, if 
you’re not good it just makes you feel bad. And 
she says it’s a great deal better to be good all 
through. And my gran’ma knows. 

Mary E. BAMForpb. 


—————— 
For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Little eight-year-old Mollie sat petulantly 
tapping on the library window, as she watched 
her playmates enjoying their playtime. 

‘Why, Mollie, what can be the matter?” 
kindly inquired auntie as she entered the room. 
Turning her head to conceal the tears that would 
come, and elevating her little snub nose, Mollie 
replied in much disgusted tones, “Simply an 
illustrated tooth.” 

Alma had been taken to Sunday school for the 
first time in her four and a half years. All the 
way home her heart was running over with joy. 

Just as papa lifted her from the carriage, she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, yes, papa, and I am 
in the elephant class.”’ 

Little Bessie, aged four years, 
coming down stairs the next 
morning after the carpets had 
been removed from the floor, 
ran up to her grandmamma and 
exclaimed, ‘Why, 

grandmamma, the 
upstairs is all 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 
ee two combined are applied to those 
/ho do nothing the livelong day; 
My third is untamed as the wind that blows, 
Or the ocean billows at play. 

My whole is the name which a poet bestowed 
On the home of his choice, a charming abode. 


2. 
A STAR. 


1 to 2 and 1 to 8 connected, the name of a Scottish 
chief who was executed on August 23, 1305. 


2to3. To intercede. 

4to5. A sea mentioned in the Bible. 
4to6. An iron pan for baking cakes. 
5to6. To arise. 


ANDY HANDY. 
3. 
PUZZLE. 
* * * 12 
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* * 


Read the letters in the order of the numbers, 
and find the date at which, according to old mythol- 
ogy, the Moon was born. 








barefooted !’’ 


The parade over, Roland sits down on the barn 
steps, kitty by his side, and talks to the little 
chickies and sings to them, while they keep up a 
constant peep. 

Or, tired of talking to the chickies, he has a 
roll in the hay with kitty, stopping long enough 
to put some pretty pieces of hay in dolly’s hair 
and in her dress, for he thinks dolly looks just 
splendid when she is ‘‘fixed up.”’ 

It’s fortunate for dolly she is a strong, healthy 
country dolly, or it would go hard with her. She 
is Roland’s special pride, and goes with him 
everywhere; but Roland is not very careful how 
he carries her, sometimes he holds her by one 
arm or by her foot, or perhaps puts his chubby 
fingers around her neck and carries her in that 
way, but he never means to hurt her. 

One day in June Roland found a baby sparrow 
that had fallen out of its nest. He picked up 
the little chirping fellow in his tiny hands and 
talked to it, and gently stroked its head, while 
the baby bird held its mouth wide open as if to 
swallow his kind little fingers. 

Soon the baby became quiet in Roland’s warm 
hands, and he walked very slowly on tiptoe to 
the barn steps and sat down, whispering all the 
time to kitty to ‘“‘keep very kiet,’’ and gently 
warning the little chickies off with his tiny foot, 
so as not to disturb the pretty stranger. 

When he thought the baby bird was fast 
asleep, he took it over to a tree near where he 
picked it up, and left it just where he said “its 
mamma tood find it.’’ 

Thus it is he is always happy, whether running 
through fields of daisies as tall as himself or 
singing away on the barn steps surrounded by 
his favorites. 





Across. 

To put in actual possession of an oflice by the 
customary ceremony. 

More than one, but not a great number. 

In botany—veined. 

To designate or appoint for a particular purpose. 

A light, loose garment resembling a frock coat. 

Up to the accomplishment of anything. 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 
So go, O ye greedy.—A song. 
Up and down I like to roam, 
Yet I never stray from home, 
And when I would correct a wrong 
My violence shows that I am strong. : 
A. M. P. 


5. 
METAGRAM. 


Whole, Iam a valley. 
Change my head and I 
become in succession 


- White. 
. A strong wind. 
. A kind of cabbage. 


A story. 
. A bundle of goods. 
- Healthy. 
- A market. 

8. A plank extending 
along the side of a ship. 


SIS oT Oo to 


6. 
CONCEALED ACROSTIC. 


In each of the follow- 
ing sentences a cross- 
word is concealed, the 
definition of which is 
given in the same sen- 








tence. 
7 There is a certain way by which 
‘oy you can —— your feelings 
Yes2 to horses, and few are insensible 
Om to kindness. 
‘e€ When you take breakfast at 


home let me prepare a dainty 
dish for you. 
I wanted to wear my new gown, but to-night I 
found it needed some more trimming. 
You can see by this picture, although it is dim, 
age has only added sweetness to her expression. 
‘There is a good reason for my not going out to 
dinner very often. It is found in my aching tooth. 


The initials spell the name of a bird that is 
welcomed early in the season. 


7. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Supply the blanks with words to complete the 
sense, and transpose them into an appropriate 
proverb with no letter repeated. 

There was a farmer once who said, 
“I’m tired to death of « « * «, 
IfI could write as poets do 
I wouldn’t till the soil.” 
He worked all day, then lit the «* « «, 
And wrote tillearly « « * * 
Upona *«***** tothe « * * * *, 
3ut tore it up with scorn; 
And duga « * * « beneath a tree, 
And buried it where none could see; 
Now neither poet nor plowman he. 





Conundrums. 
Which is the most bloodthirsty age? Carnage. 
What exclamation do we sometimes mention in 
nears, ad a young girl? Alas (a lass)! 
What kind of nuts should always grow on the 
sea-shore? Beech (beach) nuts. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Heir, loom (heirloom). 

2. Mild. 

3. 1. Remote, meteor. 2. Statue, astute. 3. Equip, 
pique. 4. Dearth, hatred, thread. 5. Priest, ripest, 
sprite. 

4. An apron. 

5. LA U GH 
| ORLANDO 

WHIRLPOOL 
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For the Companion. 


CONSUMPTION. 


Professor Burt, of the New York Post-Graduate 
Medical School, read an article on “Consumption 
and Modern Research” before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, the substance of which will 
interest many of our readers. 

Itis now believed that phthisis, in all its forms, 
is due to the presence of tubercle, and that all 
tubercle is the outgrowth of microscopic organisms 
—the bacillus tuberculosis—without whose presence 
no debility on the one hand, nor bad hygienic 
surroundings on the other, can give rise to the 
disease. 

Having gained an entrance into the body, these 
microbes tind lodgment at the points of least 
resistance, where they become centres of irritation 
resulting in tubercular development. Our race 
would be exterminated by them if they were not 
repelled by healthy tissue and actually killed by 
healthy blood-serum. 

Though consumption itself cannot be inherited, 
the weakened resistance to the microbes may be. 
Whatever lowers the tone of the system, especially 
of the lungs, facilitates infection and so does what- 
ever interferes with full respiration, for thoroughly 
oxygenated blood not only keeps up the resistance 
of the cells but actually kills the germs. 

The expectorations of the patient contain 
numerous microbes, and as these retain their 
vitality after drying, they may float in the air and 
settle on the walls of the room, and thus in time 
find their way into the lungs by inhalation, into 
the circulation through an abraded surface, or 
into the stomach with some infected article of 
food. Therefore all expectorations of a con- 
sumptive patient should be destroyed, and all 
clothing disinfected. 

The hopeful side of the case is that the microbes 
can seldom find lodgment in healthy tissues, that 
the breath of patients does not, as a rule, contain 
them, and that they do not multiply outside the 
body. 

A person with a tubercular parentage should 
never marry another of like history. If one 
parent has good blood, the child may expect to 
escape, if reared intelligently—that is to say, if he 
is properly clothed, carefully fed, and allowed to 
spend most of his time in the open air. 

Nothing is more conducive to complete renoya- 
tion than horseback-riding. The regular practice 
of deep breathing, with the mouth closed, out of 
doors, while the blood is coursing through the 
veins, is a purifier equalled by no drug. The 
great aim is to raise the tone of the tissues and 
the fluids that bathe them to the pitch of highest 
health. The chief essential to this is the free, full 
breathing of pure air thoroughly vitalized by 
sunlight. 

a 


ECCENTRIC JOURNEYS. 


| mule—a very comfortable and pleasant way of 


THE YOUTH'S 


travelling. His object was to call attention to the 
good qualities and endurance of the mule—an 
animal which, he declared, is not so highly 
regarded as it deserves to be. 

A glass-worker in the South of France has lately 
announced his intention to go from Marseilles 
to Paris for the purpose of visiting the grave of 
Napoleon I. He is to walk backward all the way! 

The man who is to undertake this remarkable 

journey does not do it to illustrate the superior 
advantages of walking backward over walking 
forward, but in the hope of making money out of 
the journey. 
Most extraordinary of all is the reported deter- 
mination of a young Russian officer of the gen- 
darmerie at Vladivostock, on the Pacific coast of 
Siberia, to travel from that town to Paris between 
April, 1891, and April, 1893, on his hands and feet. 
This is certainly the extreme of reaction from 
the railway train. 


THE PARROT’S NAME. 


It is often convenient for a man to have a “middle 
initial” in his name, but not always so convenient 
to a bird or an animal to be thus provided. A 
certain dog, for instance, whose name was George 
B. McClellan, declined to be known by it, resolutely 
refusing to answer to any other name than the 
alias ““Gyp.”’ 


This has not been the case, however, with a 
green parrot who at this day lives in the city of 
Chelsea, Mass., and who actually rejoices in the 
name of John W. Clarkson. 
This parrot is a very good talker indeed. Visitors 
to the house where he resides are frequently 
astonished very soon after their arrival to hear a 
harsh and somewhat husky, but perfectly compre- 
hensible voice, call out: 
“John W. Clarkson wants a cracker!” 
Another of his accustomed speeches, which 
sounds somewhat strange, is this: 
“Pretty John W. Clarkson! Pretty, pretty John 
W. Clarkson!” 
On one occasion, when some boy visitors were 
engaged in poking sticks between the wires of this 
accomplished bird’s cage, they were startled to 
hear him call out to his mistress: 

“Jennie! They’re plaguing John W. Clarkson!” 


AT ANY PRICE. 


John Gill, an old fisherman “down east,” was 
exceedingly fond of a bargain. One day he came 
into the midst of a set of jolly campers who were 
sitting about the fire cooking their supper. 


“Any fish to-day?” quoth John, displaying a 
basketful of beauties. 

“No, we caught our own,” said Doctor G., the 
head of the party. ‘Splendid luck to-day!” 

“Now, | tell ye, doctor, your fish aint a circum- 
stance to mine. Jest try ’em!” 

“Don’t want them. Haven’t any money, either, 
John.” 

“No money? Do tell! Well, just give me a 
bottle or two of doctor’s stuff, and we’ll call it 
square.” 

“Oh, we don’t bring much medicine into the 
} + oj seme I don’t believe we can trade to-day, 
John.” 

The old man leaned forward, and said, with a 
shrewd twinkle of the eye: 

“Then you jest pull a tooth for me! I| don’t 
rightly know as I’ve got any that aint sound, but 
mebbe you could pitch on one!” 


HE COULD SPELL. 


Grandma had forgotten that it was two years 
since she had seen one small member of the 
family, and that the child had, in the mean time, 
done a great deal toward learning to spell. 


“T can’t take it!” stoutly asserted this little Frank, 
when his mother insisted on his swallowing a 
spoonful of medicine. “I can’t! I can’t!” 

“Then I shall be obliged to ptfnish you,” said 
mamma, who had passed through more than one 
scene of the kind, and was beginning to tire of 
them. 

Grandma did not like to interfere, but thought 
she could do so without showing her partisanship 
to the boy. 

““My dear,” said she to her daughter, “why not 
try h-o-n-e-y?” 

“Yes,” cried Frank, before his mother could 
answer, “I’d do most anything for honey!” 

Grandma’s ruse had not succeeded, but he got 
the honey. 


RIDING A WHALE. 


In the memoir of John Murray, the famous 
London publisher, there is a letter from Mrs. 
Graham, then living on the Tay, describing an 
attack made upon a school of whales by the 
inhabitants of Dundee. She writes: 


“We saw the shoal of fish go up the river the 
day before, but little thought they were to afford 
such sport. 

“A currier ran up to his middle into the water 
with a dressing-knife, and manfully plunged it up 
to the hilt into the side of the finner. The whale 
turned sharp on the currier, and turned him head 
over heels in the water, but bore off the knife of 
the half-drowning currier. 

“Meanwhile a sailor leaped on the enraged 
animal’s back, and swam Arion-like round the 
harbor, holding by the back fin. I am sorry to 
relate that the poor fish was at last mastered.” 


“BY GOOD RIGHTS.” 








A sudden passion for journeying in new and 
peculiar ways has lately been developed in Europe, 
by way, it seems, of a reaction from the monotony 
of railway travel. ; 

The courage of certain English gentlemen, who 
so highty regarded the old system of travelling in 
coaches that they set up regular lines of coaches 
of their own, driving the teams with their own 
hands and taking as passengers all who would pay 
the fare has been imitated by others who travel 
all the way across Europe on bicycles or on foot. 

Not long ago a man set out from Paris for St. 
Petersburg on stilts; but how he progressed on 
his journey, no one seemed to care. Public interest 
in him was exhausted with seeing him march 


through the streets of Paris with long, slow strides, | 


perched on his tall stilts. 
His purpose is stated to be to prove that stilt- 


walking is superior as a means of locomotion to | 


ordinary walking, or to riding on wheels. 
Auother man rode from Paris to Marseilles on a 


It is possible that the boy alluded to in the 
| following letter, received by an English board- 
| school teacher, was fairly entitled, under the law 
| of heredity, to be “dull in learning :” 
| Madam; Mr. jones have kept bill away to a 
| to cart muck so long as mr. jones wants him I shall 
not trouble to send. him to school as he is dull in 
| learning and get a thrashing every day he is best 
| at work. FroM Mrs. Brown. 


A CIRCUS manager was asked how his great 
show could be moved so quickly and easily. 
“Why,” said he, ‘you see every elephant has a 
trunk, the kangaroos all carry pouches, and the 
| bears have grips.”—New York Journal. 


“WE have a creature at our house that has four 
| legs and only one foot,” said a travelling sales- 
|}man; and nobody believed him until he explained 
| that it was a bedstead.— Exchange. 


THE reading of the comic papers suggests to an 
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An effectual worm medicine will be found in | 


“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” %centsa box. [ Adv. | 


Itching Piles. | 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 


| 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 2 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





scription of instruments. ow to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, F RE o | 
J. H.Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


ASTHMA or HAY-FEVER | 


- 1 


. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 





Cured to Stay Cured 


. WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE . e a 


References in Your Own Locality. | 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
_ BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


HIRES | 
Root IR S 
Tue GreatHeacrs DRINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by al) 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
4 sent to any one addressing 
Ss . 0, E. HIRES & CO., 
F bead hiladelphia 











SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 





exchange that even the funny men are sometimes 
out of humor. . 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest | 


to the Ladies, especially considered. | 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





SENSE 
CORSET WAISTS 


are now made in 


VENTILATING 


* CLOTH, also in 


FINE SINGLE PLY 
\ CL 





OTH. 
Send for circular. 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Misses and Ladies. 


GOOD SENSE Waists are superior to all others. 

—Tape-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Bn 2 Bee at Hip ae many A — Hose Supporters . 

perm: ex nsion twes aitissactton, 
eure your waist in stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 


Be 
FERRIS BR S$ Manufacturers and Patentees, 
1) 341 Broadway, N.Y. 
% For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


ARSHALL FIELD & ©0., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MAN IOLESASE WESTERN AGENTS. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy's Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQO years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 








every disease of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
Cancer that has taken 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada. 
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when heated efe. 
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7s 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
probably worthless Accept 


POND'S EXTRACT only. 


Ponds Extract Co., 
Alew York and London. 


B NH 
OSTON EATER 
FURNACE, 
for heating with warm air only, or in 
COMBINATION with HOT WATER, 
as shown in the cut below, has become 
DESERVEDLY POPULAR. 

May we send you a descriptive circu- 
lar with references—letters from users? 
= 3 
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We guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction in cody ed a 
if properly arranged and used. 
THIS FURNACE and the MAGEE 
MYSTIC RANGE, wherever exhibited 
have received the HIGHEST AWARDS. 
MACEE FURNACE CO. 


82 to 88 Union St., Boston. 117 Beekman St., New York. 
86 Lake St., Chicago. Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


ts i RD ‘Lue secret of th. Canary Breeders ofthe Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 
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The 1891 ELECTRIC MOTOR and BATTER 


SIMPLE. 
ECONOMICAL. 


and Jewellers’ Lathes and 
ONE-HAL 





1891 MOTOR—8 Oliver 





For the ventilation of Offices, Restaurants, 
Sick-rooms, etc. 
For the running of Sewin 


Send for prices and descriptive pamphlets to 


Y. 
DURABLE. 
EFFICIENT. 
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Machines, Dentists’ 
dow Displays. 


F PRICE. 


Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE NEW HAVEN PHANTOM SHIP. 


In January, 1645, a small Rhode Island built | 
ship of one hundred and fifty tons was fitting 
out at New Haven for England. Not only was 
she to carry a full cargo of merchandise, but 
several persons of prominence in the little colony 
who had taken passage in her. 

They might well have hesitated to-do so, for 
she was so “‘walty,”’ that is, crank, unstable, that 
Captain Lamberton, her master, declared she 
was likely to be their tomb. But in spite of the 
Captain’s gloomy forebodings, when she was 
ready for sea, her passengers came on board. 
Nor did the Captain himself allow his forebodings 
to prevent the voyage. 

The weather was so cold that by the time the 
ship was to sail, the harbor was frozen over, and 
there was no passage out. But this caused only 
a slight delay. 

A channel large enough for the little vessel 
was cut, and at last, accompanied by a number 
of the townspeople—headed by their pastor, the 
pious and austere John Davenport — walking 
beside her on the thick ice, she moved slowly 
down the harbor. 

She reached open water, spread her sails and, 
heading up the Sound, disappeared behind what 
is now Lighthouse Point. 

The pastor and parishioners who had watched 
the vessel’s departure returned to their homes, 
praying for, and probably nothing doubting her 
safe arrival with their friends and goods upon 
the other side. 

But Captain Lamberton’s forebodings were 
better justified than were the hopes of his 
passengers and their friends. The ship was 
never heard of after she left the sight of the 
watchers on the ice of New Haven harbor. 

Month after month passed by, and no news 
came, nor to this day has any come. 

One day in June, 1645, after a heavy thunder- 
storm from the northwest, the afternoon 
bright and clear. <A fresh northern breeze 
blowing off shore and the harbor, and 
many of the townspeople and their children had 
come to the water to enjoy the freshness of the 
evening after the storm. 

At about an hour before sunset, a full-rgged 
ship appeared at the mouth of the harbor, but 
instead of sailing upon the water, she was sailing 
through the air. 

With all her canvas spread and colors flying, 
she came steadily on, right in the teeth of the 
breeze, toward the town. 

The amazement of the spectators may be 
imagined, and their terror, too, for like other 
people of their time they firmly believed in 
supernatural occurrences, and only doubted 
whether any particular event of the sort was to 
be attriouted to God or the devil. 

Of the reality of the apparition there could be 
nodoubt. Even the little children saw it, though 
they could not appreciate the wonder of it, and 
cried, “There's a brave ship.” 

The stately ship came on, and as she drew 
nearer some of the bystanders thought they 
recognized in her the missing vessel. Soon the 
conviction became general that it was she, and 
no one’s particular doubt could hold out against 
the general belief. 

In a half-hour she had nearly reached the 
farthest point to which the water would admit 
such a ship, and scarce a stone’s throw from the 
nearest spectators, when suddenly her maintop 
seemed to be blown off and to hang in the shrouds. 

Then in like manner her mizzen- -top fell. 
Finally her masts went by the board, the hulk 
keeled over, and the apparition vanished, leaving | 
&mist or smoke which was soon dissipated and 
the air became as clear as before. 

The awe-struck spectators 
Wonder and perplexity, 


was 
was 
down 





were filled 
but the Reverend Mr. 


Davenport interpreted the portent to them. | 


“God,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘hath condescended | 
for the quieting of our afflicted spirits this extra- 
ordinary account of His sovereign disposal of 
those for whom so many fervent prayers have 
continu: illy been made.’ 

It is not necessary for us now to believe the 
Mterpretation nor to disbelieve the tale. The 
Story is pretty clearly an account, possible enough, 
of a mirage. 

Perhaps the details may have been a little | 
Modified by the natural tendenci ies of the beholders 
to see in the event a revelation. The ship may 
hot have been dismasted before their eyes; she 
may not have reached just the highest point in 
the harbor to which a ship of her tonnage could 
sail before she disappeared. . 
Pe re is nothing so incredible or improbable 
oo. ‘sion of a ship in the air sailing up the 

against the wind and suddenly disap- 
Pearing, as to justify us in rejecting the story. 
Pn the Reverend Mr. Davenport, who saw it 
— ae erend James Pierpont, who some forty | 
S afterwards wrote out the story, and to the 
learned Doctor Cotton Mather, who fifty years 
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|and then let the striking part rest for six hours; 


|} noon. 


| the clockmaker. 


with | 


| noted his destitution, became a protégé of the | 


THE YOUTHS 


after it : epee recorded it with many other 
wonders in his **Magnalia,”’ 
Divine revelation. 





it was a clear case of 


To us, it is at least a. particularly interesting | 
example of an always interesting phenomenon. | 
| 
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QUICKSANDS. 


The author of ‘Sport and Work on the Nepaul | 
Frontier’ was travelling across the country on a | 
tour of inspection, and found it necessary to cross | 
a shallow, sandy watercourse. The banks were | 
steep, but the guide finally brought the party to 
what looked like a practicable fording-place. On 


| the further side was a flat expanse of seemingly 


firm and dry sand. 


No sooner had our elephants begun to cross 
this level spot, than the whole bank commenced 
rocking and trembling. The water welled up 
over the footmarks of the elephants, and S. called 
out to us, Fussun! Fussun!—Quicksand! Quick- 
sand! We scattered the elephants at once, and 
tried to hurry them over the dangerous ground 
with shouts and cries of encouragement. 

The poor animals seemed fully to appreciate the 
danger, and shuffled forward as quickly as they 


could. All got over in safety except the last 
three. The treacherous sand, rendered still more 


insecure by the heavy tread of so many ponderous 
animals, now gave way entirely, and the three 
hapless elephants were left floundering in the 
tenacious hold of the dreaded fussun. 

Two of the three were not far from the firm 
bank, and succeeded in extricating themselves 
after a short struggle; but by this time the third 
one had sunk up to his shoulders, and could 
scarcely move. 

All hands immediately began 
grass and forming it into bundles. These were 
thrown to the sinking elephant. He rolled from 
side to side, the sand quaking and undulating 
round him in all directions. At times he rolled 
over till nearly half his body was invisible. 

Some of the Nepaulese ventured near, and 
managed to undo the harness-ropes that were 
holding on the pad. The sagacious brute fully 
understood his danger, and the efforts we were 
making for his assistance. He was able to get 
several of the big bundles of grass under his’ 
feet, and stood looking at us with a most pathetic 
pleading expression, at the same time trembling 
as if he had the ague, with fear and exhaustion. 

All the while we continued to throw in bundle 
after bundle of grass, till in the end we had the 
yielding sand covered with a thick passage of 
firmly bound fascines, on which the elephant, 
staggering and floundering painfully, managed 
to reach firm land. 

He was so completely worn out that he could 
hardly walk to the tents, and we left him there 
in the care of his attendants. 
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A CONTRARY CLOCK. 


If inanimate objects could be supposed to 
possess intelligence and a will of their own, a 
clock would certainly be one of the first for which 
such attributes would be claimed. A gentleman 
who hasa great gift for what is called ‘‘tinkering”’ 
things owns a clock which he says behaves ina 
manner that he can account for only by supposing 
that it is ‘“‘contrary,’’ just like some people. 


Not long ago it managed, nobody knows how, 
to get out of order, and struck six hours ahead of 
time. It was an old clock, and a “‘repeater,”’ so 
there was no use in trying to make the striking 
part right, for having once succeeded in striking 
ten at four o'clock, it would continue to strike 
ten perversely, until the hands reached five, at 
which time it was willing and ready to strike 
eleven. 

The gentleman allowed the clock to run down, 


after which he wound the striker, but found it 
still six hours ahead of time. He stopped the 
clock in despair and allowed the entire machinery 
to rest for six hours. Then he set the hands at 
the proper hour and started the clock again, only 
to hear it strike eight at two o'clock in the after- 
After two weeks of this sort of experi- 
menting he owned himself defeated and sent for 
He came, examined the clock, 
and then said with great deliberation : 

“There’s only one way I can fix her. 
known ‘em to act this way many a time.” 

He stopped the clock, unscrewed the hands 
from the face, took them off, and set them six 
hours ahead, then he solemnly proceeded to wind 
the clock, and saying, ‘“‘Now in six hours you 
start her up again, and she'll be all right,’’ he 
departed. 

Sure enough, when at the end of six hours 
| “she” was started, she gave no more trouble. 
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COMPELLED TO RETURN. | 


The power of the spirit, when ® is once awak- | 
ened to the beauty of noble living, is such as to | 
render danger and death matters of small account. | 
A young Frenchman, who had deserted from | 
the French army, found his way to London, in | 
1855, and there, through a friendly chemist, who 





Young Men’s Christian Association. His poverty | 


| was relieved, and such spiritual help was given 


| him that he resolved to live thenceforth a better | 
life. 


The consequence of this determination was 
| that he desired to make amends for his crime of 
deserting the army, and as the first step in that 
direction, returned to France, and surrendered 
himself as a deserter. 

When his case was tried, 


great sympathy was 
felt for him by those 


who knew and could 


| appreciate his motives. 


Twelve years’ imprisonment was the usual 
penalty for desertion, but this was, in his case, 
reduced to four, and the severity of prison dis- 
cipline was greatly mitigated. At the end of a 


year and nine months he was allowed to return 


to his duty in the army, and after serving there | 


| for a short time, he was discharged. 


Then did he fulfil the cherished plan of his 
later life in studying forthe ministry. The starv- 


| mail 
|examined the box marked “B,’ 





COs MPANION. 





| ing French deserter became an active and popular 
clergy man, and died in Guernsey, not many years 
ago, full of vears and honors. 
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NOT HIS NAME. 

“Do kings and queens have any last name?” 
asked a little girl. *‘Or do they only have a 
nom de plume?’ Titles are, indeed, perplexing 
to democratic minds, and one can easily imagine 
occasional mistakes like the following, noted by 
the Baltimore Sun : 


Sir Reginald Bamwell, an English baronet, 
when visiting this country directed his corre- 


spondents to send his mail to the general post- 
office at Baltimore. Reaching that city, he went 
at once to the office to inquire if there was any 
for Sir Reginald Bamwell. The clerk 
and informed 
him that there was none. 

Day after day he visited the post-office with the 
same result, until it finally occurred to him to 
ask if he might be allowed to look over the 
letters. They were handed to him, and he selected 
from them a pile of at least twenty-five, bearing 
hisown name. As he passed back the remainder, 
it was but natural that he should berate the clerk 
for his negligence in allowing him to wait four 
or five days for mail which should have been 
delivered at once. 

“May I see those letters you have taken?’ 
asked the clerk, aggrieved, and confident of his 
own innocence. They were given him, and he 
began tore ad the address, ‘‘Sir Reginald Bamwell, 
Bart.’ 

‘‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘‘these are not your letters. | 
They belong to Sir Reginald Bamwell Bart. You | 
gave the name of Sir Reginald Bamwell!”’ 
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CLEVERLY TURNED. 


An Oxford tutor, who limped in his walk, says | 
an English newspaper, stopped one day ata rail- | 
way station. 


He was accosted by a young ian, who _— j 
if he was not the chaplain of such a college at | 
such a time, naming the year. ‘The doctor re- 
plied that he was. 

‘I was there,”’ said his interrogator; **l knew 
you by your limp.” 

‘““Well,”’ said the doctor, ‘it seems my limp- 
ing made a deeper impression on you than my 
preaching.” 

“Well,” was the reply, *‘1t is the highest com- 
pliment you can pay a minister to say he is known 
by his walk rather than by his conversation.” 


Caw WEORD SHOE 


| For Economy. | 


ange consider. The “LDEAL” SELF- 
FLAT IRON makes its 
a = ac Xo hot stove or room; can be 


used anywhere. Saves time and money. 
Cost saved in = year’s coal bill. Every Iron war 
ranted by mfr ifs ents Wanted, Send for Circulars. 
SQuier & I BE LALS, Mi rs.Agts.,311 Main St.,Worcester,Mass. 























It kills but does not crush the Fly or other Insect. The 
insect can be killed on the most delicate wall-paper or 
ceiling without soiling. It cuts the air, and the insect 
feels no pressure and cannot escape. It is the only thing 
that kills the fly in a clean manner. No household is 
complete without the Fly Killer. Invaluable for Resi- 
dences, Hotels, Offices, ete. Length of Fly ler, 
15 inches. Send for Prices. Sample mailed to any ad- 
dress, 5c. J. F. BIGELOW, 19 Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 
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ARLYLE : PETERSILEA’S | Music Suen 
TA Ss 
Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL i3\s 


LITTLE BLUE, Farimiugton, Maine. 


Address A. H. ABBOTT, Principal. 


MY 


at the Broadway Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, 
was obtained for me 
through the influence 
of the Burdett Busi- 


BANK 
POS l T i oO ft > tli tg A 


Boston, Mass., after graduating from that institution. 
A. N. ROGERS, Jr., So. Framingham. 
Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease, fresh 
Paint and Ink from Woolen 
Clothing,Carpets,etc., and 
Gloss from Black Silk. 
An invaluable article in every 
household. Recommended and 
for sale by leading Druggists, 
Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F.C. Lord, Agt. West Roxbury, Mass. 


BEHIND THE BLINDS AND SOIL THE HOUSE ? 
It’s because they find the Blind Catch a fine perch. 
To put a stop {[t is impos- 
to this aul. sible for spar 
sance,pull out rows to roost 
the old catch upon the 
and put in its three sharp 

place points of 


THE TRI-MOUNTAIN BLIND-CATCH. 


10 post-paid, 25 cents ; 50 express paid, $1.00. 
sarge quantities at special rates. 








| TRI-MOUNTAIN NOVELTY CO., 26 India Square, Boston, Mass. 


OLDEST AND one SUCCESSFUL. 


ammétcia 
ZOollese 


51st ScHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 1, 1891. 
Commercial and Shorthand Courses. 
Individual Instruction; Graduates Aided to Employ 
ment; Separate Department for Ladies; Experienced 
Teachers ; Free Text-Books; Special Three Months’ 
Course for Advanced ma ils. For 5ist Annual Cata 
logue, address, SECRE Y COMER’S COMMERCIAL 

COLLEGE, 666 Wismmeuen STREET, Boston, MAss. 


IT WILL HELP YOU 
IN GETTING READY 
FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Send, to-day, for our Price-List of Perfumes, 
Sachet Powders Colognes, Toilet Waters, 
Perfumed Toilet Soaps, Bay Rum, etec., all of 
which make desirable Christmas Presents, Largest 
variety in America. Our prices are the smallest 
ever charged for first-class goods, The price 
list will be sent, FREE, to all applicants. 


If not convenient to visit our store, 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


All Drug Store Goods 
AT REDUCED PRICES! 


No matter what you want from an socthoey store, 
you can save money by buying itof us. sell ali 
patent medicines, ali perfumery, all celine arti- 
cles, all roots, barks and herbs, all pills, pow- 
ders and plasters, all tinctures, extracts and 


essences, and all other drug store goods at a large 

thine from a drug store, please write to 

OTICE Remember that buying from us means 
HARLOW E. WOODWARD, 


reduction nn = prices. 
us saying what you want, and we will 
asaving of money for you, for we do not charge full 
40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 











SPECIAL you or your neighbors need any- 
N let you know our prices by return mail. 
price for anything. Address, 








DID YOU EVER POLISH A STOVE? 


Dirty and Hard 
Work with Common POLISH. CLEAN ard 
EASY Work with Our New ENAMELINE. 
Try one box. 
It commends itself. It is our best salesman. 
No Dust, Dirt, Liquid, or 
Smell, Easy to Use. See directions on cover. 


No wonder you dread it. 


A Paste always ready to Use. 
5 and ro cents. 


Your Dealer Keeps It. If not, send 2 
Stamp for Free Sample. 


“cent 





APPLY WITH A DAMP CLOTH. 
POLISH, WiTH A CLOTH 
_OR BRUSH. 





i. iL PRESCOTT & CO., North Berwick, Maine, = 
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Our Leader. 


Words are inadequate to give an 
intelligent idea of the real worth of the 


HARVARD 
Photograph Outfit. 


The Camera has a French Lens 
that is capable of producing a most 
beautiful picture. 

The Outfit is so complete that 
“‘extras’’ are not required. 

We offer it for sale at one-half its 
true value. 

What more can any 
man want? 

We will give the Harvard Photo- 
graph Outfit to any subscriber to the 
Companion for only one new sub- 
scriber and 50 cents additional. Or, 
we will sell it to any one for only $1.75. 
If it is to be sent by mail 50 cents 
must be enclosed for postage. 


reasonable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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E are at all 

times prepar- 
ed to sell reliable 
house furnishings 
for less money than 
any of our competi- 
tors. There is no 
reason why we 
should not when our 
great advantages 
are given full con- 
sideration. We buy 
cheap to sell cheap. 

















This Handsome Plush Parlor 
set, 5.pieces complete, reduced from 


$65.00 to only $42.50. 


UR business embraces 27 differ- 
ent departments of house fur- 
nishing, and we supply everything 
necessary to furnish a house com- 
plete from cellar te attic, each de- 
partment containing the best and 
most desirable products of all 
American markets combined. 









most astonishing values 
in carpets ever exhibited 
in New England. 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











3. A. ATKINSON & 


This Antique 
Sideboard, \ 





This Rattan 
Rocker, full 
) = natural Full Size. |_| aiNine 
color, strong, $9.00 Py 
durable, $3.75, tea ecm 
Marked down a 
—— from $15.00. || = eS 


from $5.00. 




















CARPETS. 


We are offering the 


going on 


Best Tapestry 15 
Brussels C. 


Ingrai 


Body 90 Extra AT! 
Brussels 4 Ingrains 0: 
Wilton $1 00 All-Wool 
Velvets 1 Ingrains 
é Smyrna 
Moquetts $1 25 Rugs 
Good 25 Oil 
Ingrains Ce Cloth 





Easy Terms when desired. 


Liberal House Furnishers, 


827 WASHINCTON STREET, 827 


Cor. Common Street, Boston, Mass. 


Heavy 


ee * 


Hundreds of 
Fancy Chairs 
and Rockers at 


Manufacturers’ ¥ 


cost to close 
out; 
styles. 


all new 





This pretty 
Bookcase, with 


Adjustable | 
Shelves, height | 
5 feet, width 2 | 


feet 8 inches, 


Diner only $10.00, 
uuu =~worth $15.00. 


CARPETS. 


Don’t fail to avail your- 
self of the advantages of 
our great carpet sale now 


Easy Terms when desired. 


60c. 


CO: 


PUR gata 





ce ee ! 
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AUGUST 20, 1891. 











E are inter- 

ested in some 
of the largest fac- 
tories in the coun- 
try. Our purchases 
often amount to half 
their entire output. 
This means that we 
are quoted prices 
which our competi- 
tors could never 
hope to equal, 








This Plush Parlor Set, 6 pieces 
complete, walnut or oak frames, 


only $45.00. 


Was $60.00. 








UR salesrooms are the largest 

and finest in the country; well 
lighted, well ventilated, and with 
the goods in every department so 
displayed that the purchaser will 
have the least possible difficulty in 
selecting. 














iS THE BEST FOR 





OUR DRY MORTAR 


Plastering Walls and Ceilings. 


Houses in which this plaster is used can be occupied four to six 


weeks earlier than they could if ordinary mortar were employed. 


Experience has shown that ceilings well soaked from any cause 


will dry out as strong as ever. Falling ceilings are unknown, and the 


plastering will last as long as the building itself. 


It can be finished in any form of which ordinary plastering is capable. 
SEND for our CIRCULARS before plastering your buildings. 


King’s Windsor Cement Dry Mortar Company, 166 Devonshire St. Boston. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, TIMES BUILDING. 


ness. 


LACTART, 


Acid of Milk, 


Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Bilious- 
25c. and 50c. a bottle. 











The 
Full Value 
of Every 
Legitimate 
Washing Quality 


Py 


is 


Embodied in 


Its Purity 
and Reliability 
is Attested 
by more than 
100,000 
New England 
Families. 
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